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THE DURBAR AND AFTER 


E stand now at a sufficient distance from the great 

spectacle of last December to be able to sum it up 
fairly in its intentions and results. Our eyes are no longer 
dazzled by the flash of ele€tric lights and gold and steel, 
nor our ears stunned by the reverberating echoes of sudden 
administrative convulsions. We should be able now to 
judge critically how far the purpose of those who conceived 
the Durbar has been fulfilled, and what results for good 
or evil the King’s coming to India has had. 

There is no doubt what the King came to India to do. 
He desired to revive in the most. powerful . maganer the 
personal conception of sovereignty: ‘which is? a’. yet. perhaps 
the strongest bond that holds India: wittin : the Empire. 
The worst consequence of the political’: agitation of recent 
years had been that it was imperceptibly; ‘transforming the 
conceptions of both rulers and ruled. For generations the 
Englishman had learned to think of his association with 
Tadia as a high task of destiny, honourable because he was 
impelled to it by forces outside himself, and because the 
only effective verdiét on his performance was his own con- 
sciousness of success or failure. For an equal time the 
native races had accepted the Raj as the plain but inscrut- 
able provision of Providence for the discipline of the 
country. This element of idealism in the minds of both did 
much to keep their relations on the right lines. But the fac 
that progress and stirrings of national spirit must begin 
with the intelligent, and the unhappy accident that intelli- 
gence in India is too rarely associated with magnanimity, 
or straightforwardness, or courage, meant that the early 
manifestations of nationalism often took unworthy form. 
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The venom of native newspapers, the malice of professional 
politicians, and, perhaps most of all, the covert slanders 
of Indian counsels in the law courts tended to arouse the 
worst rather than the best in the British charafter. The 
Englishman is not good at verbal controversy, and he does 
not suffer unjust obloquy with meekness. The result was a 
tendency to lower the whole conception of the adminis- 
trative task. It began to sink from an Imperial duty into a 
stipendiary vocation, and English officials began to reckon 
the discomforts of heat and isolation, and the worries and 
cares of life closely against the pecuniary returns which 
these represented. And, for his part, the educated Indian 
not merely forgot the blessings of the long, unbroken 
peace and progress which he owed to the English (which 
was natural enough, for these things are impersonal, and 
gratitude is a personal emotion), but he forgot also the 
endless examples of personal kindness or devotion or dis- 
interestedness, which he had hitherto generously acknow- 
ledged : ‘and : which". snake’: :the record of the English, as 
told in India, : :$0: Jargely a series of personal anecdotes. 
He, too, began to translate services into rupees, and to per- 
suade himself“that: the motives of his administrators were 
mercenary and sordid. ‘Government, which Oriental thought 
has always honoured, and Greek philosophy has called 
the highest of human tasks, was falling from her high place 
to a level of the forum and the market, and in danger of 
becoming a mere matter of demand and supply and of the 
clash of intelligences. The divinely ordained, patriarchal, 
ethical relation was passing into something new and strange 
—commercial, competitive and intelle€tual. 

It was the King’s purpose by coming himself to India 
to appeal to the untouched loyalty of the princes and 
peoples of the Empire, and to convince them by his manner, 
actions and utterances of “his sincere and profound 
regard.” He was to set before his officers in India a fresh 
example of sympathy with and affection for his subjeds, 
and he was also to identify himself in Indian eyes with his 
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officials, and to make it plain that uncorrupt and dis- 
interested service enjoyed his approval and confidence and 
support. 

Well, indeed, may the King have expressed himself 
as satisfied with the welcome he received. Every one knew 
that the Indian conception of kingship was different 
from our own; that it was thought of as a divine institution, 
a sacred office, not to be assailed or criticized without a tinge 
of impiety; and that Indian eyes would see the attributes 
of the office incarnate in the holder. It was easy to 
conjeCture, from recolleCtions of two visits made by Heirs 
Apparent, that the coming of the Sovereign himself would 
evoke a great wave of joyful and passionate emotion. But per- 
haps few people realized how general and how deep was the 
feeling of the Indian people for their King. It was a common 
saying in men’s mouths that the land had long been widowed 
and that the Royal visit was like a bridal procession. The 
disappointment of thousands at the State Entry, who looked 
to see the sovereign seated in the carriage under the gold 
umbrella, and failed to recognize him riding in military 
uniform in a group of other generals, amounted to conster- 
nation. The people could not imagine that they had missed 
the King; many believed that he was not there at all, or 
else studiously concealed from sight. It was only on the 
second day, when the memorial to King Edward was 
unveiled and the King and Queen were seen together in the 
Royal carriage, that the disappointment was abundantly 
made good. From that time onwards, to the closing scene, 
crowds gathered and waited happily for the briefest glimpse 
of the royal presence. Among all pictures of the stately 
pageant, there were three which testified particularly to 
the feelings of the crowd. After the Durbar had ended, the 
tired and thirsty multitude on the spe¢tators’ mound 
could be held in bounds no longer, and surged into the arena 
and mounted the royal pavilion. From a distance it looked 
as if thrones and embroideries and hangings must be wrecked 
in a rush of trophy-hunters. But on the steps of the holy 
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place the crowd were restrained by most profound respeét: 
bowing to the empty chairs, and some even collefting 
pinches of dust from the marble floor to scatter on their 
heads. Again, when the King walked back across the polo 
grounds on his way from the soldiers’ football match, 
there was an excited race from the corners of the immense 
ground to make a pathway along which he could pass. And 
when the King and Queen, robed and crowned, appeared 
on the marble terrace of the Fort the delight and fervour 
of the myriads in the People’s Fair below the walls made a 
most stirring picture. Processions meant to carry their 
banners in order past the thrones, stood stock still to gaze, 
and had to be urged on with more than exhortations. An 
enquiry made of those who returned from Delhi always was, 
“ How often did you see the King? How close did you get to 
him? ” 

That Delhi should have rejoiced exceedingly is natural 
enough. A better testimony to the general feeling was the 
enthusiasm with which the Durbar day was celebrated in 
hundreds of thousands of villages and towns which would 
never see the King. Ceremonial is common and popular 
in India, and at first it was pardonable to question how far 
the general celebrations on December 12 expressed a real 
emotion. Some element of alloy was inevitable. To couple 
with the King-Emperor’s name the remission of rents, which 
were in any case irrecoverable, is an easy act of devotion; 
and long expensive telegraphic greetings often disclose the 
self-advertiser more plainly than they declare the loyalist. 
But those who understand their own people best say that 
they have known no day like December 12, 1911. To par- 
ticipate in the celebrations was an act of personal service 
to one’s king ; and so the hauling of water or the building 
of mud walls was stopped, and even the poorest begged a 
few drops of oil from his neighbour to contribute a couple 
of earthen lamps to the illuminations. The feeling in every 
mind was that the King had done India a great honour and 
kindness in coming so far for the people to see him, and that 
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it behoved every man, to the extent of his means, to show 
himself appreciative and happy. 

Even the solitary incident which momentarily ruffled 
the success of the visit, when the Gaekwar’s obeisance fell 
short of what ceremonial required, had exaétly the opposite 
effect from what its author intended, if there were any 
discourteous purpose present in his mind. The Gaekwar 
apologised, and his explanation was officially accepted. 
There was passing astonishment both at the default and 
| at its condonation; but the general feeling was that if 
leniency had been shown it was another proof of the King’s 
kindness and his disinclination to let an isolated and un- 
important aét of rudeness seriously disturb the content- 
ment and felicity of the ceremonies. Nor did Calcutta, the 
newly discrowned city, and the centre of the effervescence 
of Bengal, fail for one moment in the warmth and enthu- 
siasm of her welcome. From first to last the King’s utter- 
ances in India were marked by deep and genuine feeling, 
happily and wisely expressed. When he told Calcutta that 
she could never be otherwise than the leading city in the 
eyes of men, or when, in bidding farewell to India, he 
bade its people be of good hope for the future, the King 
struck chords that will re-echo for many years in the memory 
of India. He left India having done splendidly what he 
came to do. He had demonstrated his courage, his trust 
in his Indian subjects, and his hearty solicitude for their 
| welfare and happiness. He had shown them the Imperial 
Government, not as an enormous, impassive piece of 
machinery, but splendid with magnificence and colour, 
and animate with sympathy and feeling. He had drawn 
to himself the hearts of all who saw him, and done a royal 
service both to India and to the Empire. 
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T was only when the King left India that men felt free to 

discuss the changes which were announced at the Durbar. 
“ Boons ” were eagerly expected in the Royal speech, but the 
announcements which really deserve the name have gone 
almost unnoticed in the wonderment at greater changes. 
That some extension of education should be announced was 
foreseen, and the allotment of a third of a million pounds, 
though a noble gift, was no more than might have been 
expected. The grant of half a month’s pay to all officials on 
small salary was a simple benefa¢tion of the right kind, 
appreciated by thousands as a personal largesse from the 
Sovereign’s hand. And the opening of the Victoria Cross 
to sepoys was a ta¢tful and timely concession, perhaps too 
long withheld, which was relished as an indication of the 
King’s trust and esteem. But none of these things have 
struck the imagination like the decision to remould Bengal, 
and to transfer the seat of Government to Delhi. As a 
demorstration of Imperial power these have made every- 
thing else forgotten. 

The story of the partition of Bengal is almost ancient 
history now. The chief conditions of the problem, however, 
can be readily recalled. Ten years ago Bengal was the 
largest and most thickly populated province in India. It 
contained over seventy million human beings and the 
second city in the entire Empire. The climate of its seat of 
Government was enervating, except for a brief two months 
in the cold weather, and the burden of work always tended 
to curtail the period of the Government’s stay in the hills. 
This titanic charge was administered by a single Lieutenant- 
Governor. He had three civilian and two engineer secretaries, 
who prepared cases for his decision, and tendered such advice 
as their experience and qualifications suggested: but for 
every act of government, whether he personally directed it 
or not, a single administrator was responsible. The result 
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was that he was notoriously overworked, and perforce left 
much to secretaries. The press of more insistent business in 
an age of political growth and commercial expansion left the 
Lieutenant-Governor small leisure for surveying the quiet 
every-day needs of the province. There was a tendency to 
overlook the needs of remote unhealthy distri€ts; and not to 
treat them fairly as regards staff or supervision or expendi- 
ture. This was especially true of Eastern Bengal, where there 
was a large Mohammedan population, whose ignorance and 
debased condition was, perhaps, the most serious blot upon 
the administration of the time. So much for Bengal. Along- 
side it, shut off from the sea, was Assam, largely a tea- 
growing province, desiring expansion and a port and railway 
of its own. It was governed by a Chief Commissioner, who 
had no permanent staff at his disposal, but relied on men 
drafted from Bengal for limited periods of service, too short 
for them to know local conditions properly. Exile in Assam 
was unpopular. Bengal men knowing that promotion cometh 
from the south were loth to go to Assam and glad to leave it. 
Assam not less than Eastern Bengal was not getting fair 
treatment. The obvious remedy was to cut off a slice of 
Bengal and give it to Assam, and to create a proper ma- 
chinery of Government for the enlarged province. This is 
exaCtly what Lord Curzon did, and his measure, for reasons 
largely extraneous, aroused quite unexpected and unnecessary 
outcry. 

In the first place the partition was denounced as having 
been matured in secret. There is faint truth in this. At first, 
genuine pains were taken to consult opinions and to invite 
criticism. But fear of expense made the scheme as at first put 
forward a half-hearted one; Assam was to gain but little 
territory and very little administrative apparatus. No one 
was either very excited or very enthusiastic about this. Then 
Lord Curzon’s government, disappointed that their proje¢t 
had met with no better reception, decided that the mistake 
lay in want of courage. They would go further, make the 
provinces more nearly equal, attach the negle€ted Moham- 
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medan distri€éts to Assam, and raise the new province to full 
rank with separately recruited cadres cadies. But though Lord 
Curzon toured in Eastern Bengal and made speeches in which 
he “ foreshadowed” the larger proje€t, his Government 
either through insouciance or weariness never did invite 
criticism upon their revised proposals; and to this extent 
the adversary had reason for saying that he was kept in the 
dark. 

But meanwhile stronger feelings had been aroused. The 
Bengalis who had had a monopoly of place and power, 
resented the candid attempt to give the backward Mo- 
hammedans their place in the sun. In an unguarded moment, 
also, Lord Curzon let it appear that, if the measure did 
have the effect of lessening the political importance of the 
Bengali community, he would not regard that as entirely a 
misfortune. Then the storm broke forth. At his first coming 
Lord Curzon had been a hero to the Bengalis; and he in his 
turn, perhaps, had entertained exaggerated expeCtations ot 
them. The scandals of the Calcutta university and the Cal- 
cutta corporation, two institutions which had been largely 
left to native management, opened his eye3, and he developed 
rapidly into an emphatic critic who did not trouble to 
temper his words. A speech at Convocation on the subjeé of 
the unfortunate undervaluing of truth by Orientals ended 
his popularity dramatically. It wanted only the partition for 
the Bengalis to invest him with almost demoniac attributes. 
They drew pictures of him as an executioner severing “ our 
Golden Mother” with a bloody axe. Reason was useless 
against such an outburst. It was vain to assess or conciliate 
the material interests really prejudiced, when Bengali 
sentiment shrieked against the measure as a dishonour and a 
degradation, and invoked fi€titious memories of a glorious 
national past and exotic analogies from Italy and Poland. 
The Bengalis are a race; they have never been a nation. 
“ Motherland ” is itself said to be an importation from 
Western literature. Unreal as such outcries were, however, 
they expressed a true perception that the Bengal community, 
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the fluent, intelligent, self-important critics of Government, 
would certainly be less effeCtive when their energies were 
diverted against two administrations than when they were 
concentrated on one. 

The partition was affirmed rather grudgingly by Mr. 
Brodrick. A new province called Eastern Bengal and Assam 
arose, with a population of eighteen million Mohammedans 
and twelve million Hindus; and a new Lieutenant- 
Governor and a picked staff worked hard under every kind 
of obloquy and opposition to organize it and to set it on 
the path of material progress. Meanwhile the agitation 
against the partition went on. The appeal to the sentiment 
of motherland gave a great impulse to the swadeshi move- 
ment, which intended originally as a sort of legitimate 
proteCtion for native wares, developed into a systematic 
boycott of British goods. Political gatherings, to which 
schoolboys and students were garnered, led to riot and 
attacks on property. Secret societies sprang up with the 
common intention, in varying degrees, of procuring the 
reversal of the partition, until the agitation against it 
became merged in the wider disorder which culminated 
in assassinations. 

Three times the opposition gathered fresh life. Once in 
the course of the Curzon-Kitchener controversy, when 
Mr. Brodrick referred to the partition in terms that almost 
implied that the Home Government had been unwilling 
accomplices, again when the Liberals came into office in 
January, 1906, and again later in the same year, when 
provincial opposition and lack of confidence at Simla drove 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller, the first Lieutenant-Governor of 
the new province, into impetuous resignation. But Lord 
Morley declared that he regarded the partition as “a 
settled fact.” Eastern Bengal and Assam flourished visibly; 
Bengal itself got a new executive council, and by degrees 
the agitation languished. No doubt there had been dis- 
location of existing ties, and loss to private interests, but 
new connexions began to make good this damage. The 
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educated baboos of Dacca found that they and their kin 
did not suffer all the evils they imagined by being severed 
from Calcutta, with its High Court and University and 
Press. Nor did the illiterate and impecunious Mohammedan 
immediately oust him from all power and place. In con- 
sequence, there came to be less vitality every year about 
the partition day mectings of protest in Calcutta. Also the 
rest of Hindu India began to weary of a local controversy 
and a failing cause. Between the assertion of Lord Hardinge’s 
government that the resentment remained vivid and 
unalloyed, and Lord Minto’s confident declaration in the 
House of Lords that “the agitation against partition 
was stone dead,” there is much room for a middle opinion. 
Probably the truth is that, though some soreness remained, 
the process of healing was rapidly at work. Even in December 
last the Bengali leaders would have been glad to have 
dropped their protests, if they could have done so with 
credit. Had Bengal simply been given a governor no more 
might have been heard of the agitation, and in ten years’ 
time the wound would have been wholly healed. 

The powers that be thought otherwise. In the twinkling 
of an eye the most famous aét of Lord Curzon’s adminis- 
tration has been undone. A new line has been drawn. 
Behar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa having in common with 
each other nothing except unlikeness to Bengal, have been 
cut off and made a separate province under a new Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. Bengal proper is re-united, to the great 
joy of the Bengalis, and Assam finds itself again a Chief 
Commis-ionership. In essentials Lord MacDonnell’s scheme 
has triumphed and Lord Curzon’s is in the dust. 

In the first moment of surprise the disinterested onlooker 
was inclined to denounce this utter change of plan. He 
thought it a weak concession to an expiring agitation, of 
ill omen for the future; an undeserved disappointment 
for the Mussulmans of Dacca and Mymensingh, who were 
again uneasily yoked with unbelievers; a wanton undoing 
of the laborious constructive work of the past seven years, 
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very disheartening to the workers; and in some measure 
a breach of faith, both to the Mohammedans and to the 
services, bringing discredit on the Government, and im- 
pairing the prestige of the ruling race. 

Time has modified these first impressions. There is little 
ground for saying that successful clamour extorted its 
purpose from a weak Government. The partition was, in 
fact, not without its defects. It created two heterogeneous 
provinces. Eastern Bengal was unemancipated in so far as 
it still depended on Calcutta for its justice and its educa- 
tion. And in both provinces an entirely new grievance had 
come to light, and might, in the long run, have given aGiual 
trouble, in the fact that the intelleCtually superior popula- 
tion were liable to be outvoted in ele€tions for council by 
an alliance of the other elements. 

None the less, it is apparent that the paramount desire 
of Lord Hardinge’s Government was to make the King’s 
coming the occasion of some striking a€t of grace which 
should end all feelings of bitterness. For this purpose there 
was nothing comparable to the revocation of the partition. 
And there was at least a good technical defence. The 
creation of a solid compa province of Bengal under a 
Governor in Council was another means of attaining the 
end which Lord Curzon sought. It had the additional 
advantages that it was popular and in accord with the pre- 
vailing tendency to replace the rule of the individual by 
Council government. The move, in a word, would be 
dramatic, acceptable, and liberal. 

These attractions evidently led both the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State to take the attendant difficulties with a 
light heart. Lord Curzon’s criticisms may have revealed the 
bias of a prosecuting counsel, but there is no doubt that on 
the sure ground of administrative convenience he disclosed 
many weaknesses in the scheme. A united Bengal and a 
Governor in Council may or may not be good creations. 
But no man can seriously maintain that the rest of the 
scheme is justified by its intrinsic merits. Assam has been 
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treated with cynical indifference as being a small province 
that cannot protest. The best that can be said for the new 
province to the west is that each partner in it is so pleased at 
escaping from Bengal as not to feel the irksomeness of its new 
associations. This new territory, which it puzzled any one 
even to name, is indeed about as ill-compa¢ted an adminis- 
trative unit as could be imagined. It lacks a metropolis, a 
hill station, a seat of learning, a commercial centre or a 
common purpose. Orissa has nothing in common in race, 
language or history, with the central uplands, nor these with 
Behar. Behar has been congratulated on attaining access to 
a sea-coast. She does not need such access since her port is 
Calcutta, nor if she did is there any prospe€t of her attaining 
it. There are no through communications from north to 
south, for rivers and railways run east to west. The province 
is, in truth, an artificial creation composed of the shavings 
and parings of Bengal. The Secretary of State in his anxiety 
to bless it was driven to seek comfort from the desperate 
hope that the association of mutually strange Uriyas, Chota 
Nagpuri and Beharis might do each of them good. 

A third defeé& in the plan was that it keenly disappointed 
the Mohammedans of the eastern distri¢ts by placing them 
again under Bengal. They had been told that the partition 
was made in their interests. They had been repeatedly 
assured that it would not be undone. ‘There was a momentary 
outcry that the Government had broken faith, that nothing 
was any longer to be won except by clamour, and that the 
Mohammedans had better give up the attempt to work out 
their own salvation, and cast their lot in with the Hindus. 
Nawab Mushtaq Husain, the head of the Aligarh school of 
thought, a man of limited outlook, but great force of 
chara¢ter, took alarm at this suggestion, and sought to 
counteract it by outdoing the eastern Mohammedans in 
his reproaches of the Government. He had, indeed, this 
excuse, that many honest but ignorant Moslems were per- 
turbed by events in Morocco, Tripoli, Egypt and Persia, and 
had persuaded themselves that the reunion of Bengal was 
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also part of a far-sighted scheme to make an end of the 
Mussulmans as a power. But Moslem opinion as a whole 
failed to support the Nawab, and when the Aga Khan 
blessed the administrative changes in a temperate speech, it 
was seen that there was no chance of a general perturbation. 
The Mohammedan outcry had about as much reason in it 
as the Bengali outcry against the original partition; and far 
less reason than had the English in the Transvaal to com- 
plain of a popular constitution which put the Dutch in 
power. For of all Mohammedans in India those of the 
eastern distri€ts have been most assimilated by Hinduism 
into likeness with their neighbours, and now that attention 
has been concentrated on their needs and aspirations no 
Government is likely to overlook their interests. The re- 
tention of Dacca as a second capital for reunited Bengal and 
the announcement, distasteful to Calcutta educationists, 
that it is to be also the seat of a separate University show that 
the pledges given to the Mohammedans will be made good. 





Il 


HE Government are entitled to congratulate them- 

selves that the more dubious part of their proposals 
has encountered so little hostility. They were uneasy at the 
time lest they should be accused of having yielded to clamour. 
Their despatch pretends, what no one really believes, that 
the change of capital from Calcutta to Delhi was the vital 
thing, and the remodelling of provinces at best an im- 
portant corollary. But every one knows that if there had 
been no thought of the partition in their minds, Calcutta 
would have been left to wear her crown. 

Calcutta, says the despatch in effeét, is intolerable as a 
capital any longer. Constitutional developments and the 
political situation in Bengal make it essential that the 
Government of India should not reside there. Delhi is the 
best alternative seat. Had the argument rested here, it 
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would, whether convincing or not, have been plain to the 
plain man. But after protesting that the proposal about 
Delhi is the keystone, the Government of India go on to say 
that some modification of the partition is also desirable. 
They do not wish it, however, unless the change of capital is 
effected. But what is the connexion between the two things, 
and why refuse one boon solely because you cannot have 
another? The only answer that suggests itself is that the 
Government counted on the side-consequences of the move 
to Delhi, to set off against Mohammedan disappointment on 
the one hand and Bengali elation on the other. Herein 
wisdom has been justified of her children. The Mohamme- 
dans generally are pleased at the revival of the glories of the 
Mogul capital; and a Bengali picturesquely expressed the 
feelings of his race by saying “‘ They have wiped our tears 
and have knocked out one eye in doing ’so.” Then the 
despatch goes on to argue that a reunited Bengal will need 
a Governor in Council like Madras and Bombay, because only 
a Governor appointed from England can relieve the Govern- 
ment of India of the undue responsibility for Bengal with 
which English opinion saddles them. But, in that case, to 
avoid two kings in Brentford the Government of India must 
go elsewhere. This reasoning makes the move to Delhi a 
consequence of that which was a consequence of it. 

The truth is that if the proje& really rested, as its 
authors wish it to appear to rest, on any imperative necessity 
for abandoning Calcutta, it stands on a perilously insecure 
basis. But in point of faét the move to Delhi, though 
deliberately pushed in the forefront of the battle, is a 
happy afterthought. Lord Hardinge’s Government wanted 
to quiet Bengal, and to interpose a strong government 
between themselves and Bengal problems; and so occurred 
the idea of undoing the partition, establishing a Governor, 
and of withdrawing to Delhi. The last proposal was peculiarly 
attractive because, apart from the merits of a detached and 
central capital, and the luxury of building a new city, and 
the escape from the high rents and the indifferent climate 
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and the local embroglios of Calcutta, the rehabilitation of 
Delhi was precisely the counterpoise required to redress the 
swing of the balance in favour of any party. 

Respe€ting both the merits and demerits of Delhi as a seat 
of government not a little nonsense has been uttered. Lord 
Crewe’s rhetoric about the imperial traditions of the Moguls 
and the ancient Hindu epic of the Mahabharata may per- 
haps be condoned as the exuberance proper to a great cere- 
monial occasion; but it inevitably provoked Lord Curzon’s 
dismal piCture of the seven cities of the Dead watching 
grimly the futile creation and ephemeral existence of an 
eighth and final Delhi. For days, too, the outraged English- 
man made its readers’ flesh creep with stories of the swamps 
and heat, the boils and blains, the snakes and inse€ts that 
would await the unhappy desecrators of Calcutta. In point 
of fact, once it was decided to leave Calcutta, there was no 
site that could seriously compete with Delhi. Drainage and 
water-supply present no peculiar difficulty in Delhi above 
all other stations. The railway connexions or the commerce 
of the city are not incomparably superior to all other com- 
petitors. Strategic considerations have been urged both in 
favour of and against the change; they also are compara- 
tively irrelevant. The solid grounds for the sele€tion were 
three. Delhi is near to Simla; it is equidistant from the three 
chief ports of India; and by reason of the three great Dur- 
bars it is already associated in the popular imagination with 
British sovereignty. Add to these the political advantage of 
conciliating the Mohammedans by returning to the Mogul 
capital and of eluding Hindu complaint by reminding them 
that Delhi was once Indraparastha, the seat of sovereignty of 
their heroic age, and the case for seleCting it, supposing that 
any move was to be made, was overwhelming. 

In the House of Lords’ debate the real objetions to the 
move were somewhat obscured by trivial or personal matter. 
It was reserved for the public bodies of-Calcutta, from whom 
no particular detachment of view was to be expected, to 
state them with least bias, and most self restraint. Calcutta 
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has not always been distinguished for catholic-mindedness, 
but in her closing hour of empire her spokesmen tried 
frankly to put India’s interest above their own. They argued 
stoutly that there was no necessity justifying the abandon- 
ment of costly offices in Calcutta and the construction of a 
new city in the waste; and that mischief must ensue when 
the rulers of a commercial country withdraw from the com- 
mercial centre and confer like hermits in the jungle far from 
the practical world. 

Upon the first point, as we have seen, the official defence 
lacks candour. There was in truth no necessity, except that 
entailed by the unconfessed determination to reunite Bengal. 
Grant that Calcutta lies in a corner of the empire, far re- 
moved from other interests; that in the past its voice may 
have been heard too much in the counsels of the State; that 
Bengal politics should be a provincial concern and that the 
supreme Government should keep clear of them; that the 
move to Simla is laborious and costly; and that there is a per- 
ceptible tendency to an enlargement of provincial authority 
which makes it desirable for the Government of India to 
avoid contiguity with aay of them. These would be excellent 
reasons for not moving to Calcutta. But only the last reason 
has any dynamic quality: and seeing that the Governor- 
General in Council and the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab both reside for seven months in Simla in the sum- 
mer, its force is small. Whether the cost of new Delhi is 
confined to Lord Hardinge’s modest estimate of four 
millions, or Lord Curzon’s ampler estimate of twelve, it is a 
heavy sum for India to find for a superfluity, but a trifle 
only, if the outlay conduces, as the Government hope, to 
the permanent welfare and contentment of the country. 
But it cannot be denied that in withdrawing to Delhi the 
Government are incurring insidious dangers. Calcutta has 
the attributes of a worthy capital: it has a large population, 
great trade, and a varied, representative and intelligent 
community. It is the focus not merely of educated native, 
but of non-official European opinion. No Government can 
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live there for months without being in close touch with the 
thoughts of many of those most competent to influence it. 
In Delhi these elements are lacking. The Government will 
be secluded in a new civil cantonment; and save for occa- 
sional meetings of the Legislative Council no fresh breezes 
will blow upon it. Its atmosphere will be calm, but, like that 
of all cantonments, heavy. Already the danger has been 
foreseen, and Members of Council have said that they are 
meditating more prolonged tours in the cold weather, which 
will keep them informed of public desires and necessities 
elsewhere. But personal knowledge of the problems of 
Karachi, Bombay, Madras and Rangoon is not acquired in 
hurried visits of a few days; and if the Government of India 
are as good as their word, its members will be almost con- 
tinuously on the move for months at a time. Then the critic 
may well ask, if the Government is to go into camp in the 
cold weather, what need is there of a capital at Delhi at all? 





IV 


ALF the controversy that the Royal announcement at 

Delhi has aroused is concerned not with the matter but 
with the manner of it. This objeétion was raised by the 
spokesmen of Calcutta, but, as was to be expected, it has 
been developed with most force in the Lords’ debate. The 
indictment of the Government was threefold: that Parlia- 
ment was not afforded an opportunity of debating the 
changes beforehand; that Indian public opinion was not 
consulted upon their details; and that the fact that their 
announcement was made by the King upon a great State 
occasion, had the unfair effe€&t of rendering them irrevo- 
cable, and all criticism vain, if not discourteous. Upon the 
constitutional question, the level of the debate was a high 
one, but the honours rested with the Ministry. This was 
fortunate. Few lovers of India can really desire that admin- 
istrative changes affecting her should run the ordeal of pre- 
vious debate in the House of Commons. No one denies the 
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ultimate scvercignty of that assembly; but the distance and 
aloofness of India have hitherto been regarded as excellent 
reasons for preserving as far as possible undecided Indian 
questions from Parliamentary debate and party vote. In the 
end, as Lord Crewe clearly stated, the Secretary of State for 
India is responsible to the House like any other Cabinet 
minister; but Indian questions are felt to be normally matter 
for experts, and Parliament has hitherto exercised control 
not by previous discussions of an open question, but by a 
debate upon the fait accompli. If the Secretary of State’s 
decisions were not endorsed he could not retain office, and 
his successor would reverse his decision. But Parliament has 
never assumed the right to be informed beforehand; and on 
the rare occasions when it has gone out of its way and re- 
corded resolutions on Indian matters (as happened about 
the opium revenue and the simultaneous examinations for 
the civil service), these were not carried into effect by the 
Government of the day. “Such a condition of things,” to 
quote an unbiased critic, Mr Lowell, “ is highly fortunate, 
for there is probably no body of men less fitted to rule a 
people than a representative assembly elected in another 
land by a different race.” In truth, neither the partition nor 
the reunion of Bengal could have been previously debated 
in Parliament without hastening the day when India will be 
lost upon the floor of the House of Commons. 

Nor is the complaint that undue secrecy was observed 
in India a substantial one. Three-quarters of the ground, 
and thanks to Lord Curzon’s energies, had been well trodden 
before. The arguments for and against were familiar; the 
views of every one affeéted were known; prolonged con- 
sultation could hardly have disclosed a new faét or adduced 
a new reason, while, as the Secretary of State justly said, it 
would certainly have aroused a storm of controversy far 
keener than that which has greeted the accomplished 
faét. It would have been lamentable if such a controversy 
had preluded the King’s coming and jarred the harmony 
of his visit. 
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Undoubtedly the fa& that the King-Emperor himself pro- 
claimed the changes has made them irrevocable. This was 
recognized by Lord Lansdowne in the first breath of 
criticism. Undoubtedly, also, the Government desired and 
intended that this should be the result. They designed that 
the opponents of the change should feel that there was no 
prospect of its being reconsidered. This is the gravamen of the 
charge against them, and on purely democratic principles it 
is difficult to dispose of it. The course adopted was arbitrary 
and unfair. But prejudices derived from other conditions 
need not obscure our perception of what the a€tual materials 
of the proposals were. The surgeons had decided upon a 
certain operation with the object of healing a long-standing 
sore. Whatever doubts we feel as to their decision, it was 
obviously best that the knife should be swiftly and effec- 
tively handled, so that the wounds it inevitably caused 
would heal at once. But there was a reason even more insis- 
tent. The millions of India were waiting for a sign. Their 
King had come among them to perform some miracle. 
If the Durbar had been a mere Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
if it had passed by without some striking portent to justify 
the expeCtations of the populace, the Indian conception 
of kingship would have been disappointed, and the intention 
with which the visit was planned would have failed of its 
purpose. Far better that the King had never come. As it 
is, India knows that she has a Sovereign whose lightest 
breath dismembers or unites provinces, and calls new seats 
of Empire into being; and the reverence and affection 
with which she was already prepared to welcome the person 
of the King is enhanced with an awed appreciation and 
admiration of his power. 

The reproaches of the critics define the achievement of 
Lord Hardinge’s government. They have set up for eighty- 
two millions of people new means of government which are 
perhaps intrinsically no better, and certainly less laboriously 
and patiently considered than those which they have 
destroyed. They have decided on a change of capital which, 
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on theoretical grounds, has much to commend it, but which 
no imperious necessity di€tated, and which cannot but be 
costly. But in doing these things they have ended a serious 
grievance. They have adjusted material gains and losses 
so happily that no one can cry out, and they have appealed 
with striking success to the emotions which bind India to 
the Empire. Of the future no man may speak surely. It may 
be, as Lord Crewe says, that the inauguration of Delhi as 
the capital evokes a new vision of sovereignty and confirms 
the stability of the British rule. If that anticipation is true, 
the achievement rises from the plane of clever politics to high 
statesmanship. For the present it is safer to call it a brilliant, 


cynical tour de force, such as would have delighted the 
heart of Disraeli. 





V 


S these words are written the curtain is falling upon 
Aire other chief drama of the moment. The headquarters 
of the Abor expedition have reached Kobo on the return 
journey. Much of the story of the expedition is shrouded 
in mists as thick as those which have for days surrounded 
the columns themselves; and the meagre reports which 
have come through have left many people doubting whether 
anything effective or profitable has been done. Troops have 
been pushed forward to positions believed by their savage 
defenders to be inaccessible. A few Abors have been killed; 
a memorial has been erected to murdered British officers; 
and a trifling indemnity such as the barbarians can pay 
will doubtless be exacted. If this were all, then, however 
necessary the expedition was, its results could not be 
called satisfying. But there is good reason to think what 
has been made known to the world is only a screen for 
more important operations; and that behind these jungle 
marches and intermittent assaults on stockades, exploring 
parties have been at work map-making and acquiring infor- 
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mation about the territory beyond that will be invaluable 
in view of the coming settlement with China. 

For it is certain that further to the north, in the vast 
vague spaces between Tibet proper and China, movements 
are occurring which are of supreme interest to India. 
China has been steadily stretching forth her power over 
the intermediate principalities and states on her western 
borders in a way that betokens at least an intention to 
establish herself upon our very frontiers from Nepal to 
Burma. Lord Curzon’s counter plan of creating in Tibet 
a buffer state, incapable of relations with any foreign power, 
bound to China by a nominal suzerainty, and in close 
commercial and political relations with the Indian Empire 
to the south, is rapidly becoming a dream of the past. How 
far internal changes, or difficulties of climate or contours 
will retard the Chinese advance no man can say. But the 
mere prospect of the Chinese settling their power firmly 
along our borders means a new factor of great force in 
Asiatic politics, and discloses momentous possibilities for 
which our statesmen must be prepared. 

When Lord Curzon’s Government in 1904 resolved on the 
advance to Lhasa, the cardinal consideration with them was 
to prevent Tibet from falling under Russian influence. There 
were old-standing trade disputes with India which Tibet 
would not, and China could not, settle; but British patience 
might have gone on indefinitely enduring Tibetan insolence 
and Chinese prevarication, had it not been plain that a 
Russian envoy had now the confidence ot the Dalai Lama, 
and was acting as emissary between him and St Petersburg. 
The suzerainty of China over Tibet was at that time a mere 
phrase; Russia had not then encountered Japan in the great 
war of 1904-5, and was still bent on expansion; and a Russian 
protectorate over Lhasa seemed within measurable distance. 
‘The Lhasa treaty left the nature of Chinese suzerainty 
unsettled, though the existence of suzerainty was admitted 
in it and also by referring the treaty to Peking for acceptance. 
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In other respeéts Tibet was to lean on Great Britain, without 
whose consent she was not to cede territory nor to admit 
foreign representatives nor to grant concessions. On the 
other hand Great Britain in no sense pledged herself to 
secure Tibet from China’s interference; and, therefore, so 
long as suzerainty remained, it was open to the Chinese 
Government to affeét such a re-entry as would make these 
stipulations of small account by destroying the authority of 
the Tibetan Government. And this is exatly what has 
occurred. The Chinese held their hands when we moved to 
Lhasa, and once we withdrew they began to tighten their 
hold upon a scared and demoralized Tibet. A little later the 
relations between Tibet and India were further loosed. 
The British Government concluded with Russia the famous 
Convention of 1907, which pra¢tically undid all the results 
of Lord Curzon’s mission. Britain and Russia both agreed 
not to send representatives to Tibet, not to interfere in its 
internal administration, and, saving the direét relations 
between Tibet and the British Trade Agent provided for in 
1904, not to negotiate further with it except through the 
Peking Government. 

The weakening effe€t upon Tibet of the Younghusband 
mission was probably no more than the occasion of China’s 
advance. The Japanese vittory of 1905 did much to stimu- 
late active minds in China to ideas not only of internal 
reform but of territorial expansion. Manchuria was slipping 
from her grasp; Mongolia was likely to follow. Instin¢tively 
the Imperial Government turned to the south and west to 
rehabilitate its prestige; and, as the forces of disorder 
gathered head within, so the Peking court, adopting the 
time-worn expedient of threatened autocracies, became 
more bent on distraéting them with prospeéts of expan- 
sion. The movement was essentially the work of the 
politicians and generals; it appealed to some of the intel- 
le@tuals who had Imperial ambitions for their Fcountry; 
but it did not greatly interest the intelligent professional 
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and middle classes who were the strength of the revolu- 
tionary movement. 

In the debatable country, the mountain ranges which 
traverse Central Asia from west to east are bent round into 
great folds running north and south. Between these folds flow 
four of the great rivers of Asia, three of these, the Irrawadi, 
the Salween and the Mekong making for the Bay of Bengal 
and the Gulf of Siam, and the fourth, the Yang-tse, curving 
back through a break in the eastern wall of mountains and 
flowing into the China Sea. Below the mountains and along 
the upper basin of the Yang-tse is the province of Szechuan, 
the last outpost of China proper. To the west of this along 
the expanse of mountains lie a series of small, thinly peopled 
states. Some are already under Chinese officials. Others are 
ruled by hereditary chiefs. As one goes west the population 
becomes wilder, more nomadic, and more Tibetan; till far to 
the west the settled valley of Lhasa, the only civilized portion 
of Tibet, is reached. 

Lhasa itself has been occupied by Chinese troops for more 
than two and a half years. Here and there other isolated 
garrisons have been planted in eastern Tibet, sometimes 
after disastrous encounters with the savage tribes of that 
desolate and forbidding region. But it is in the middle terri- 
tory of the great rivers, in the country of which Batang is the 
centre, that the process of absorption has been steadily 
going on. 

The work was entrusted to strong hands. The warden of 
the Marches, Chao Erh Féng, was a masterful, ruthless 
despot who made his name a terror both to the Tibetans 
and to his own troops. Some of the barbarities related of him 
are disgusting and incredible; but the real story of behead- 
ings, torture and floggings was bad enough. Chao had only 
a small army, but his task presented no real difficulty. There 
was no unison between the states. Some were independent, 
some leaned already on China, others on Tibet. They all 
looked to Lhasa as the centre of their faith, but the Lhasa 
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Government was in no case to help them, and one by one the 
little communities went down. 

Conquest has been accompanied with a systematic process 
of assimilation. Lamasarais that were the seats of Tibetan 
influence have been destroyed. The use of Chinese place 
names is being insisted on; and people are even required to 
choose new Chinese names for themselves. Children are forced 
to go to schools where the use of the Tibetan language or 
prayers is forbidden. Some attempt was even made to 
colonize the country with Chinese settlers, but it failed, 
because such good land as there was was already occupied, 
nor did the Chinese new-comers relish the prospect of ex- 
changing the rice and pork of their home for the barley and 
yak meat of Chao’s Promised Land. 

Roughly speaking, it may be said that a year ago the 
Dragon flag had been carried up to Batang, the middle city 
of the river region; and that all the Tibetan-speaking states 
of western Szechuan had been swept into the empire and 
were being administered as part of China proper by civil 
governors. The position of such native chiefs as survived was 
precarious and nominal. Further to the west matters had 
not gone so far, but in Lhasa itself Chinese influence was 
paramount. The Dalai Lama was in exile beyond the Indian 
frontier, with no prospect of being allowed to enter his 
country with honour or safety. 

The internal disturbances in China have evidently 
checked her advance westward. Little is known of the 
sequence of events in so remote a region, but it is certain 
that Chao Erh Féng, the embodiment of all the brutality 
and forces of the old régime, was arrested by the revolu- 
tionary government after he had made some insincere 
professions of sympathy with them, and was publicly 
executed in Cheng-tu about Christmas last before an 
enormous crowd; and, to assure people of their deliver- 
ance, photographs of his head and body were circulated 
through the province. For the time being the province of 
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Szechuan appears to be in a state of anarchy, and the rival 
cities of Cheng-tu and Cheng-king are quarrelling for 
supremacy. Meanwhile the native chiefs in Chinese Tibet 
have risen more or less successfully, and even in Tibet 
itself there have been faint-hearted attempts to throw 
off the yoke. Indeed, at the time of writing there are almost 
daily reports of fighting close to the Indian border between 
Tibetan and Chinese officials, and rumours that there has 
been a massacre of the latter. Meanwhile, the Dalai Llama 
lingers an ignominious fugitive in the country of a power 
that has signed away its right to help him. 

When order is securely restored in China, whether by 
the new Republican Cabinet which has been received with 
so little enthusiasm, or by some new military dictator, we 
may surely look for a recrudescence of a¢tivity in the West. 
The position in Lhasa is obviously one that cannot endure; 
and even if the Chinese Government remain inert, it is 
probable that their isolated commander’s condu& will 
soon force them to some line of a€tion. Whatever happens, 
there can hardly be any revival of Tibet as a semi-inde- 
pendent power. She lacks a leader. She lacks also the 
strong consciousness of nationalism which would sustain 
a long, successful defence. A temporary rising may succeed, 
but in the long run it seems unlikely that Tibet can ever 
keep out the Chinese. Their officials, backed by a strong 
garrison, will be her real governors. On the other hand, it 
is unthinkable that the Chinese could ever assimilate Tibet 
proper as they have assimilated the outlying states. The 
attempt would be defeated, not by the many forces of 
resistance that the Lamas could call up, but by the climatic 
and physical conditions of the country. 

In three respects the question is a pressing one for India. 
Our treaty relations with Tibet about trade still hold 
good. The convention with Russia concedes that we have 
a special interest in the maintenance of the status quo in 
her external relations. It will be of direct concern to us 
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if Chinese officials take over the government of the country, 
and if the Peking government, with trade interests direClly 
opposed to our own, disregard the obligations entered into 
by the Tibetans. But having no agent at Lhasa, we lack 
information and, even more, the power to interfere. 
Further, although the establishment of military outposts 
in such strength as actually to threaten India is as yet a 
remote contingency, the presence of ill-controlled military 
commanders in the country immediately to the north and 
east of India must constitute a menace to international 
peace. The ambitions of Oriental generals have always 
been a fruitful cause of Asia’s wars, and a_ powerful 
military governor bent on securing and extending his power 
might easily be tempted into an infra€tion of ill-defined 
and disputable boundaries. Finally, there is the prospect 
that as Chinese rule is consolidated over the country, the 
influence of the Peking government may insidiously per- 
meate the whole chain of Himalayan states bordering on 
Tibet, and that not only Nepal, but Bhutan and Sikkim 
may be affected. Nepal already sends a ceremonial mission 
to Peking. 

The position affords no ground for alarm, but it requires 
study and watching. Impelled by the exigencies of European 
politics, our statesmen, in their anxiety to reach a settle- 
ment with Russia, have discarded the one construétive 
attempt to find a solution of frontier questions on the 
north-east of India. It may be that the complications which 
they have escaped are as nothing to the new ones into which 
they will be led. Trade guarantees, freedom from insolent 
and irritating obstruction, a stable frontier, and security 
from any tampering with our own feudatory states are the 
immediate essentials of any permanent settlement. Strategic 
railways and cantonments may be needed some day, but 
they are not needed yet. What does seem certain is that 
no agreement can be reached as long as local controversies 
can only be handled through the round-about channels 
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of Simla, London, and Peking. Moreover, we need informa- 
tion, and we need an effective representative of sufficient 
rank and authority to carry weight with the Chinese 
officials. The solution which these considerations suggest 
is to resort to another plan of the political archite€t whose 
first design has been torn up; and, in imitation of Lord 
Curzon’s North-West Frontier Province, to ere€t upon the 
eastern frontier a new political charge of the first magni- 
tude, dire€tly under the Government of India, embracing 
possibly Sikkim, Bhutan, a portion of Assam, the Abor and 
Mishmi country, and the disputable region beyond up to a 
strategic frontier settled with the Chinese. 





India. April, 1912. 





HOME RULE 


OR more than a generation the problem of the govern- 

ment of Ireland has been the most important question 
in British politics. At times apparently relegated to the 
background, at times, as now, filling the front of the stage, it 
is always there—the warp upon which every statesman 
must weave the web of his policy—and probably no question 
of domestic British politics has excited more interest or 
sympathy in the Dominions oversea. On such a subje€ it is 
not easy to say anything new, nor is it easy to write anything 
which will not be suspe€ted of partisanship towards one side 
or the other. Nevertheless since it is a matter which affeéts 
profoundly the constitutional development of the United 
Kingdom, and may also influence the wider question of 
Imperial organization, it is impossible that it should be 
ignored in the Rounp Taster. In this article, therefore, 
an attempt will be made to consider shortly and without 
prejudice the nature of the problem and the manner 
in which it is now proposed to meet it. 

The problem has its origin in a long and melancholy 
history, and in the case of Ireland even history cannot be 
summarized without a suspicion of political bias. Fortun- 
ately it need not be here recalled. Suffice it to say that for 
the greater part of the nineteenth century Ireland presented 
a picture of misery, hatred and sedition which refused to 
yield to the treatment and measures under which the rest 
of the United Kingdom was during the same period for the 
most part prosperous, contented and powerful. Quite apart 
from its relations to Great Britain, Ireland was divided 
against itself by fierce internal feuds, which were aggravated 
by the addition of an acute agrarian problem. During this 
period the efforts of British statesmen were mainly directed 
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to dealing with the problem by measures of social and econo- 
mic reform, culminating in the Land Purchase A& of 1903, 
which embodied a gigantic scheme for converting the whole 
of the agricultural tenants in Ireland into peasant proprie- 
tors by the assistance of Government grants and Govern- 
ment loans. These efforts were, however, impeded and to 
a great extent nullified by the fact that the majority of the 
political representatives of the Irish themselves adopted 
the view that the problem was in its nature not social or 
economic, but political, and was to be dealt with—not by 
social legislation or the expenditure of British money— 
but by altering the constitutional arrangements under 
which Ireland was incorporated in the United Kingdom. 
The nature of the new arrangements proposed by the Irish 
party varied from time to time under successive leaders, 
but did not assume real political importance until the ex- 
tension of the franchise in 1884 enabled the Irish National- 
ists to return at the General Election of 1885 a body of 
over 80 members pledged to a policy of “ Home Rule.” 
The delegation thus constituted has on three occasions, viz. 
1886, 1892, and 1910, held the balance between the other 
parties in the Parliament of the United Kingdom, and on 
each occasion this condition of equilibrium has been fol-. 
lowed by the introduction of a Home Rule Bill. 

It is not suggested that the need for Irish support is the 
only or indeed the main motive actuating British Home 
Rulers. Great Britain has suffered heavily too from the 
unsatisfactory nature of her relations with the sister island, 
and the policy of Home Rule is advocated, not solely as a 
measure of justice to Ireland, but as the only means of 
ridding Great Britain of the Irish incubus. In the last 
thirty years the contingent of Irish members in the House of 
Commons can be compared in their influence only to the 
presence of a foreign body in a living organism. They have 
irritated and inflamed party passions ; professing little 
regard for the interests of Great Britain or the British 
Empire, they have obstructed and thwarted British Govern- 
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ments at home and abroad, and have determined the rise 
and fall of British administrations. 

Moreover, the British people are themselves not satisfied 
with the result of their government of Ireland. They 
recognize the difficulty of creating an efficient government 
in that country, so long as two-thirds of the people devote 
their energies not to aiding the administration, but to 
thwarting it. Agitation is as bad for a nation as for an 
individual, and the Irish nation, in present circumstances, 
is not, they feel, making the best of itself politically. They 
dislike being responsible for Castle government, which, 
whether wrongly or rightly, seems to them too much like 
the government of a Crown Colony. If, therefore, any 
scheme of Home Rule is brought forward which, while main- 
taining the essential unity of the United Kingdom, will 
relieve them of the heavy burden of Irish discontent, which 
will remove the existing fri€tion between the two countries, 
and at the same time revivify Irish life and government, 
they are prepared to regard it with lenient eyes. The 
question is whether Mr Asquith’s Home Rule Bill fulfils 
these conditions. 

Before considering the provisions of the present measure, 
however, it will be well to inquire what exatly is meant by _ 
Home Rule. 

There are certain things which the expression “ self- 
government” as used in Irish politics does not mean. It 
does not mean complete independence—though one of the 
arguments of its opponents is that it is sought by some of 
its supporters merely as a step in that direction. Nor does 
it mean the establishment in Ireland of a separate and 
sovereign Parliament, reducing the constitutional connex- 
ion between Great Britain and Ireland to a union of 
crowns, 1.¢., a connexion such as now exists between Austria 
and Hungary, or such as existed before 1707 between 
England and Scotland, or before 1905 between Sweden 
and Norway. Such—in theory at least—was the relation 
of Ireland to Great Britain between 1782 and 1801, and the 
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restoration of that relation was the avowed aim of the 
earlier Repealers. This aim never found the least sympathy 
among British politicians and was more or less formally 
abandoned by the Irish themselves. 

Nor has the Irish demand for self-government hitherto 
been satisfied by the institutions commonly known as 
local self-government. It is difficult to say in what respect 
a county council differs from a subordinate parliament. 
It possesses powers of taxation and legislation different 
rather in degree than in kind : and it administers its busi- 
ness under something like a rudimentary system of respons- 
ible government. But we all know that there is a difference 
between the powers of self-government possessed by (say) 
London and Newfoundland. That difference cannot be 
better expressed than in the words of Professor Dicey: 
“‘ Local self-government, however extended, means the 
delegation, Home Rule, however curtailed, means the 
surrender of parliamentary authority,” within the sphere 
allotted to the new assembly. As a matter of faé, the 
Irish counties have already (since 1898) been granted the 
same powers of local self-government as the counties of 
England, Scotland or Wales, without in the slightest degree 
affecting the demand for Home Rule; and when the present 
Government proposed, in the Irish Councils Bill of 1907, 
to establish a scheme of local government comprising the 
whole of Ireland as a single unit, the proposal was decisively 
rejeCted by the Irish National Convention. 

Further, self-government for Ireland has not the same 
meaning in the mouths of politicians as self-government for 
the rest of the United Kingdom. If it had, there would be 
no Home Rule question, for at the present moment every 
Irishman has the same say through his ele€ted representative 
in the Parliament of the United Kingdom in all questions 
of Imperial and national concern, and the same control 
over matters of purely local concern through the elected 
county and distri€t councils, as has any Englishman, 
Scotchman, or Welshman; and, be it noted, the voice which 
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he thus possesses in the dire€tion of Imperial policy is one 
which is not possessed by any citizen of the Dominions 
over-seas. This, however, is not what the Irish repre- 
sentatives desire. Ireland, they say, cannot be treated like 
so many counties of England or Scotland. It stands at a 
different stage of development, and its needs differ in kind 
from those of the rest of the Kingdom. What is good for 
Yorkshire is not for that reason good for Connaught— 
probably the reverse. It is no argument to say that Ireland 
gets equality of treatment under Union, for it is this very 
equality which is strangling her. The Committee on Irish 
Finance appointed by the present Government, in their 
report dated Otober, 1911, lay stress on this point:— 





“We hold that the experience of the last few years 
amply confirms the theory that a financial partnership 
with Great Britain does lead in Ireland to a scale of | 
expenditure that is beyond the requirements and be- 
yond the natural resources of the country itself .. . 
That single measure, i.¢. Old Age Pensions, has imposed 
on Ireland a charge that at one stroke has swept away 
the margia of Irish revenue over Irish expenditure, and 
left her with a deficit. But further legislation of the same 
tendency may be foreseen, schemes that are sure to be 
framed with reference to the needs of Great Britain 
with its vast preponderance of industrial population, 
and which, if applied to Ireland without adaptation, 
must inevitably lead to grievous waste of public money, 
if not also to serious demoralization of Irish life. 
For these reasons we are emphatically of the opinion 

. . that, quite apart from any question of a change 
in the political relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland, some radical change in the financial rela- 
tions is imperatively required in the interest of both 
countries alike, of Great Britain no less than of 
Ireland.” 


Home Rulers therefore claim that all matters affe€ting 
Ireland alone must be decided by Irish votes only, and to 
obtain this their leaders profess themselves willing to re- 
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nounce, at any ‘rate partially, their voice not only in the 
domestic affairs of Great Britain, but in those of the 
Empire as well. To understand their willingness to do this 
it is necessary to realize that the basis of the Irish demand 
for Home Rule is the claim that Ireland is a nation, that is, 
that the people of Ireland differ fundamentally in charater, 
traditions and aspirations from those of the rest of the 
United Kingdom, and that these differences should be 
recognized by endowing Ireland with separate institutions 
and a separate corporate existence. How far this claim is 
justified by faéts, and indeed what constitutes a nation, 
are questions which admit of more than one answer, but 
the faét remains that the claim is made and believed in by 
the largest party in Ireland. Their aspirations in faét are 
the same in kind as those which inspired the movements 
for independence in Poland, Italy, Hungary and Norway— 
to mention only a few instances. It is this nationalist aspe& 
of the movement which at once gives it its strength and is a 
principal obstacle to its success, for it is met by an 
equally strong unitary sentiment on the side, not only 
of Great Britain, but of an important seCtion of Ireland 
itself. This sentiment, which—to quote another historical 
parallel—is the same in kind as animated the Northern 
States in their struggle to maintain the American Union, 
has equally strong foundations in history and in the belief 
in an over-riding national unity. The present article, being 
written from a constitutional point of view, will not attempt 
to estimate the comparative strength and justification of 
these two sentiments. It must always be remembered, 
however, that one of the main obstacles to a prattical 
application of Home Rule principles to Ireland is the 
expressed determination of Ulster to resist any form of 
Home Rule, if need be at the cost of civil war. Here it must 
suffice to point out the incompatibility of these two senti- 
ments, and to observe that, since the Irish movement has 
no hope of success unless it can obtain the support of one 
of the great British parties, the proposals put forward 
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in pra€tice must be in the nature of a compromise under 
which Ireland cannot really become a nation, and the 
United Kingdom cannot really remain united. 

Is such a compromise possible? It is sometimes said that 
within the British Empire there has been evolved a system 
which, while maintaining Imperial unity, concedes full 
recognition to the growing national sense of the Dominions 
over-sea, and it is worth considering whether the system of 
Colonial autonomy, which has worked so well elsewhere, 
cannot be applied to Ireland, and, if not, why not. 

There is no doubt that such a measure of autonomy 
would satisfy existing Irish aspirations and would give scope 
for her development on national lines. At the same time 
it would offer Great Britain a prospe&t of being able to 
wash her hands of responsibility for the internal affairs of 
Ireland. It would enable the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom to devote itself to its own business, freed from 
the disturbing influence of the Irish members at West- 
minster. This system, in theory, secures the unity of the 
Empire by two means. In the first place, the Imperial 
Parliament retains the legal right to alter or revoke the 
constitutions of any of the Dominions, or to pass such 
legislation as it thinks fit regarding their affairs. In the 
second place, the executive power together with the right 
of veto is vested in a Governor appointed by the Imperial 
Government, which is thus, in theory, enabled, through its 
instructions to this officer, to exercise a general supervision 
over the administration and legislation of the Dominion. 
In truth the continued existence of the Empire rests on very 
different foundations from these flimsy legal safeguards. The 
true bonds of Imperial union at the present time are first, 
the national patriotism and solidarity which grows from the 
sense of a common origin and a common allegiance, and 
secondly, the feeling of strength and security arising on the 
one hand from the proteétion which the naval and military 
power of the United Kingdom provides for the Dominions, 
and on the other the support and encouragement which the 
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Dominions afford to the Mother Country. Yet successful 
though colonial autonomy has proved, it is a transitional 
stage. It has not solved and cannot solve the problem of 
the relations between the different seCtions of the Empire. 
As the Dominions grow in strength, it must inevitably 
lead either to closer union or to something which will 
not be distinguishable from independence. The present 
system is only sustained even now through the almost com- 
plete waiving by the Imperial Government of its right 
to interfere in any of the internal, and many of the 
external, affairs of the Dominions, and by the willing- 
ness of the Dominions to allow their foreign affairs to 
be managed entirely by a Government in which they 
have no voice. Thus the British people have no cause 
to regard colonial autonomy as more than a temporary 
arrangement, even of the relations between the Dominions 
and the United Kingdom. As applied to Ireland, all the 
difficulties that arise in the case of the Dominions are in- 
tensified. Colonial autonomy for Ireland would mean that 
Ireland was free to establish a separate army, a separate 
navy, and a separate customs tariff, and that Great Britain 
would take no more effective steps to retain her within the 
Empire than she would do to retain Australia, for instance, 
if Australia desired to secede. Such a possibility is one 
which no British party has been willing even to contemplate, 
and if any Canadian, Australian, or South African wonders 
at this refusal, let him consider what his feelings would be 
if Quebec proposed to be as free from control by the 
Dominion Parliament as is Newfoundland, or if similar 
claims were put forward by Natal or Western Australia, or 
the South Island in New Zealand. Such a proposal would 
be regarded as the dismemberment of the Dominion to 
which the seceding province or state belonged. British 
sentiment takes the same view in regard to Ireland. The 
grounds on which this refusal is based are threefold— 
strategic, economic, and political—and it is worth while 
to examine them a little more closely before going on 
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to consider the proposals which are now before the 
country. 

In the first place it is obvious to everybody who looks at 
the map, that in the event of war the frontiers of Ireland, 
unlike those of any Dominion, form an integral portion of 
the defences of the United Kingdom. In war the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom must, for the safety of the 
Kingdom, have complete and absolute command over every 
man and every ship, every base and every source of supplies 
that is or can be available for defence. It is not a question 
of Irish loyalty or disloyalty, but of Imperial strategy, and 
of adherence to the first principles of warfare. In a moment 
of supreme emergency there is no room for divided counsels, 
and the absolute control must without question be concen- 
trated in a single hand. The power which the Dominions 
possess, and have used, to raise their own naval and military 
forces is not without its dangers even in their case. We 
cannot but remember the pronouncement of Sir W. Laurier 
that the Canadian navy is not bound to take part in every 
war in which the Empire is involved. The possibility of such 
a policy being put in praCtice must be for the time being 
endured in the case of the Dominions; it would be intoler- 
able in the case of Ireland. Disastrous though the loss of a 
Dominion would be to the continued existence of the 
Empire, it would not open the heart of the United King- 
dom to a fatal blow in time of war. That of Ireland would. 
The strategical position forbids the contemplation of any 
division of control over the Irish forces. Even if granted in 
time of peace, it must inevitably be resumed in time of war. 
The Irish themselves fully recognize this, and nothing of the 
kind has ever been suggested in any of the three Home Rule 
Bills. 

The economic objeétion to the grant of colonia] auton- 
omy is that Irish finances have been so much affeéted by the 
connexion with Great Britain that it would not be fair or 
indeed possible to require Ireland forthwith to pay her way 
without assistance. The report of the Committee already 
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quoted shows that, on the balance of purely Irish revenue 
and purely Irish expenditure, there is a deficit of over 
£1,000,000 a year, which is likely to increase—a Government 
White Paper puts it at £1,500,000 for 1912-3—and it is in 
fa& proposed in the present bill that the Imperial Govern- 
ment should assume liability for an expenditure of some 
£2,000,000 a year for Irish purposes. Great Britain has, 
moreover, pledged her credit to an enormous extent on 
schemes for improving the condition of the Irish people. For 
Land Purchase alone she has engaged to find sums estimated 
to amount to nearly {£200,000,000, the ultimate repay- 
ment of which depends on the way in which the Land Pur- 
chase Aéts are administered. It would be unjust to ask the 
British taxpayer to abandon all control over the finances 
of a country on behalf of which he was assuming such heavy 
liabilities. It would be equally unreasonable to expe& that 
Ireland could raise the further sums required to finance 
Land Purchase on her own credit. These considerations— 
strengthened by the feeling that any serious change in the 
present policy of internal free-trade within the United 
Kingdom would be injurious to all parts of the Kingdom— 
forbid the contemplation of any proposal for granting to 
Ireland that complete fiscal independence which is the 
keynote of Colonial autonomy. 

The reasons which we have called political, while difficult 
to define, are refleCted in a deep, though vague, sentiment 
of unity. The British people, as a whole, feel that the dis- 
tin¢tions of race, on which Irishmen are inclined to dwell, 
are in reality less important than the underlying identity. 
Even if sufficient to justify separate political institutions 
they are not held to justify so complete a separation as 
is involved in colonial autonomy. The destinies of the two 
islands, so it is argued, are inextricably interwoven. Lastly, 
whatever the Irish leaders may say now, it may well 
be that the Irish themselves will in the future resent the 
position which, in comparison with the English and Scotch, 
colonial autonomy would give them among the people of 
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the United Kingdom. It is to be remembered that Ireland 
would then have no say or part in Imperial affairs. «I am 
an Irishman,” says Lord MacDonnell, himself a Home 
Ruler, “anxious to promote the prosperity and indepen- 
dence of Ireland within the Empire; but I say without hesita- 
tion, that if we Irishmen are not to participate in the 
Imperial Parliament, if we are to have no claims in any 
circumstances on Great Britain in the future, if the sole 
badge of our connexion with the United Kingdom is to be 
the obligation of obedience to orders reversing our legisla- 
tive or administrative ation, then I fear we are preparing 
for Ireland, in the not distant future, a path of doubt and 
isolation as thorny as any she has yet trodden.” 

These, then, are the reasons which have hitherto pre- 

vented any British Government from advocating a full 
measure of colonial autonomy for Ireland, as a possible 
compromise between Irish national aspirations and British 
unitary sentiment. We must now consider the compromise 
proposed by Mr Asquith. 
” The Government of Ireland Bill establishes an Irish 
Parliament of two Houses, a House of Commons consisting 
of 164 ele€&ted members, and a Senate of 40 members 
nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, in the first instance on 
the instructions of the Imperial Government and there- 
after on the advice of his Irish Ministers. The Senate has 
no power of amending or rejecting Finance Bills. The su- 
premacy of the Imperial Parliament and its future right to 
legislate for Ireland, are expressly reserved and the Lord 
Lieutenant has the power of veto over Irish legislation. 

The Irish Parliament is given full power to legislate with 
regard to all Irish affairs, with the exception of a certain 
number of specified subje¢ts, the chief of which are the 
Crown, defence, treaties, religion, naturalization, trade with 
any place out of Ireland (except as affected by taxation), 
merchant shipping, coinage, trade marks, copyright, and 
stamp duties, and with the exception also of the reserved | 
matters referred to below. It cannot impose customs © 
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duties on any article not already subje€ to an Imperial duty. 
That duty it may remit, but cannot increase by more 
than 10 per cent, except in the case of beer and spirits, 
and in any case an equivalent excise must be imposed. 
Furthermore it cannot increase income tax or death 
duties, so as to raise the yield by more than 10 per cent. 
The validity of any Irish law may not only be tested in the 
ordinary courts, with an appeal to the Privy Council, but 
may be referred to the Privy Council by the Lord Lieuten- 
ant or the British Government before the law in question 
comes into force. 

The executive government is of the ordinary cabinet 
type known to the British Empire, but its power extends 
only over matters upon which the Irish Parliament has 
the right to legislate. Certain matters, e.g. the collection 
of taxes, the management of Land Purchase, Old Age 
Pensions, National Insurance, Labour Exchanges, Savings 
Banks, and the Royal Irish Constabulary are reserved 
to the Imperial Government. To a large extent, therefore, 
there will be a dual executive throughout Ireland. The 
Constabulary will be transferred to the Irish Government 
after six years, and the other reserved services (except 
Land Purchase and the colle¢tion of taxes) may, on resolu- 
tion of the Irish Parliament, be transferred after one 
year, or, in the case of the Savings Bank, ten years. As 
regards finance, all Irish taxes are to be collected by 
Imperial officers, and a sum called the “ transferred sum,” 
calculated to be equal to the net cost at the date of the A@ 
of all services transferred to the Irish Government, plus 
a grant beginning at £500,000 and eventually falling to 
£200,000, is to be paid over to the Irish Exchequer. The 
taxes collected are to be those imposed by the Imperial 
Parliament subje& to any alterations which the Irish Parlia- 
ment may make, as to which, with the exception of customs, 
income tax, death duties, and, stamp duties, they have a 
free hand. If the Irish Parliament increases or diminishes 
any Imperial tax (i.e. any tax imposed by the Imperial 
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Parliament, whether before or after the passing of the bill), 
the transferred sum is to be increased or diminished 
according to the estimated effect on the yield of the tax, 
and if it takes over a reserved service the transferred sum 
is increased by the estimated saving to the British Exchequer. 

The figures ‘of Irish finance are, in reality, left blank. 
They will in fa&t be decided by a Joint Exchequer Board, 
which fixes, in the first instance, the amount of the trans- 
ferred sum, and subsequently the amounts to be added to 
or deduéted from that sum in consequence of alterations in 
taxation made by the Irish Parliament. Two members of 
this Board are nominated by each Treasury, and the 
Chairman by the King on the advice of the British Prime 
Minister, so that Great Britain has a permanent majority. 

As to the future, if the Joint Exchequer Board reports 
that the true Irish revenue, as calculated by them, exceeds 
for three successive years the amount of the transferred sum, 
plus the cost of the reserved services, the financial provi- 
sions of the Act may be revised by the Imperial Parliament, 
with a view to securing an Irish contribution for Imperial 
purposes. In such an event the number of Irish representa- 
tives present is to be increased to the number to which 
Ireland would be entitled according to population. 

But with that one exception Ireland is to be represented 
in the Parliament of the United Kingdom by 42 members 
only. Its present representation is 103, and its representa- 
tion according to population would be something over 60. 

As was stated at the outset the bill must be judged accord- ' 
ing as it meets the various conditions of the problem. Does 
it satisfy Ireland? Does it maintain the Imperial supremacy? 
Does it relieve Great Britain of the incubus of a discon- 
tented phalanx of Irish members at Westminster? Does it 
remove the danger of fri¢tion between the two Parliaments? 

This constitution evidently resembles the colonial 
type in many features; in others it is very different. We 
have the Governor with his veto, the Parliament with 
its “ power to make laws for the peace, order, and good 
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government ” of Ireland, the cabinet responsible to Parlia- 
ment, just as they may be found in any colonial con- 
stitution. It is true that the legal supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, implicit in other cases, is explicit 
here: but this is merely a verbal difference. The main 
features which differentiate the proposed Irish constitu- 
tion from that of any Dominion are, firstly, that Ire- 
land is deprived of all effective control over tariffs, defence, 
or the colle€tion of revenue; secondly, that Great Britain 
retains temporarily the control of the Irish police and 
other services, and permanently the management of the great 
scheme of social reform which is involved in Land Pur- 
chase; thirdly, the representation of Ireland inthe Parliament 
of the United Kingdom. It is not likely that this last privilege 
would suffice to make these restrictions acceptable to the 
people of a Dominion. Are they likely to prove acceptable 
to Ireland? 

The Irish Nationalist Members of Parliament and the 
Irish National Convention have indeed accepted them. But 
they cannot pledge the future Parliament of Ireland. Signs, 
indeed, are not wanting that the demand for further powers 





will soon arise. Witness the report on the financial provisions 
of the Bill adopted by the General Council of Irish County 
Councils at Dublin on April 20. This report formulates a 
“concrete minimum demand” for: 


1. Retention by Ireland of the taxes colle&ted within her 
borders. 

2. Colle€tion of Irish revenue by an Irish staff, appointed 
and controlled by the Irish Executive. 

3. Lodgement of all Irish revenue direét in the Irish 
Exchequer, subje€t to a lien upon Customs revenue in 
favour of the Imperial Treasury for payment of an Imperial 
contribution of 9 per cent, and any further sums due to the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

4. Transfer of all Irish services, including the Post Office, 
to the control of the Irish Parliament. 
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5. Responsibility of the Irish Treasury for financial pro- 


vision for all Irish services. 





This, of course, is not an official utterance of the Nation- 
alist Party, but the principle underlying it draws support 
from the Government Committee already quoted. They 
report: 


“We have come to the conclusion that there is only 
one way in which all the requirements of the situation 
can satisfactorily be met, and that is by conferring on 
the Irish Government full powers over the raising of 
revenue as well over expenditure in Ireland, subject 
only (a) to such reservations as may be necessary to 
guard against the raising of tariff questions that might 
prejudice relations with foreign Powers, or trade and 
commerce between the two kingdoms, and also (b) to 
such provisional arrangements at first starting as may be 
required to balance the Irish budget. We are well aware 
that this conclusion may seem surprising to many, and 
may be distasteful to not a few. But we believe that a 
dispassionate study of the problem will, in spite of any 
predispositions to the contrary, lead others, as it has led 
us, to the conviction that no other arrangement offers 
promise of an harmonious or a convenient settlement, 
and that the advantages of the proposal far outweigh 
the objections to it. To us the advantages appear to be 
real, practical, and of a weight overwhelmingly pre- 
ponderant; the obje¢tions to be mainly sentimental.” 


It is difficult for anyone who has studied the growth 
of self-government elsewhere to doubt that before long 
a demand for more complete autonomy will be put for- 
ward. Is that demand to be conceded? Or are the guarantees 
which protect the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament of 
sufficient strength to resist any demand which the British 
people regard as endangering the unity of the Kingdom? 
These guarantees are, first, the legal supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament; secondly, the power reserved to the 
Imperial Government of vetoing Irish bills; thirdly, as a 
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protection against any unconstitutional a€tion on the part 
of the Irish Parliament, the power of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council to declare an unconstitutional Irish 
law invalid. 

All of these checks are to be found—not perhaps in the 
same words—in the constitutions of Dominions. They are 
useful and effective in preventing occasional injudicious or 
unconstitutional action in cases where no strong public 
opinion is involved. But where there is a serious and 
deliberate conflict of policies, backed by a deep and strong 
national feeling on either side, they are but straws before 
the wind. The only alternatives before the British Govern- 
ment in a serious deadlock would be either a more or less 
graceful surrender to Irish demands, or the exercise of their 
superior physical power, which is the ultimate foundation 
upon which all government rests. 

A democratic Government will go to great lengths before 
employing force. Moreover, in the struggle of parties in the 
Imperial Parliament the forty-two Irish members might, 
and often undoubtedly will, play an important part. They 
will form an additional reason persuading the British Govern- 
ment to incline their ears to the Irish demands. 

The attempt, therefore, to ensure the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament and Executive, by reserving large legis- 
lative and executive powers over Ireland, seems likely to rob 
the measure of its healing power. The Irish nation and 
Parliament can hardly be contented, since they have two 
causes of complaint, in the restrictions which hedge their 
autonomy, and in their inadequate representation at West- 
minster; the Imperial Parliament will not be relieved of the 
necessity of considering Irish affairs, not only because of the 
possibilities of conflict over financial and other matters, 
but also because of the large dire€t powers it retains. 
The dual administration of Irish affairs will present many 
a delicate problem. 

Moreover, the constitution, framed as it is on Glad- 
stonian lines, cannot escape from the dilemma which 
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did so much to destroy the Gladstonian Bills. Since 


the constitution retains for the Imperial Parliament large 
fun€tions of government over Ireland, justice to Ireland 
demands her representation in that Parliament. Yet, as the 
Imperial Parliament deals also with local English, Scottish, 
and Welsh affairs, justice to England, Scotland, and Wales 
demands the non-representation of Ireland. Out of this 
dilemma there is no escape, except by the way of colonial 
autonomy, or some sort of federation all round. The present 
Government have attempted to meet the problem by re- 
ducing the Irish representation to forty-two. But it is 
doubtful, whether to add injustice to Ireland will succeed 
in removing the injustice to Great Britain. 

An impartial consideration of the Bill leads, therefore, to 
the belief that it does not form a permanent foundation on 
which to build a stable relationship between Great Britain 
and Ireland. It is more of the nature of an “ interim” 
constitution, preparing the way for a further development. 
Under circumstances of stress and strain it might lead back 
to the present unitary constitution; it is more likely to 
develop into colonial autonomy. 

It is to be observed, indeed, that the authors of the Bill 
themselves recommend it only as a first step towards further 
rearrangement of the political institutions of the United 
Kingdom. But they look forward to its development, not 
into colonial autonomy for Ireland, but into a devolution of 
government throughout the United Kingdom, somewhat 
on federal lines. 

“I myself,” said Mr Asquith, in moving the first reading 
of the Bill, “ while recognizing to the full the priority and 
paramount urgency of the Irish claim, have always presented 
the case for Irish Home Rule as the first step, and only 
the first step, in a larger and more comprehensive policy,” 
and he went on to emphasize “the imperative need, in 
the interests of the United Kingdom and the Empire as 
a whole, of the emancipation from local cares and local 
burdens of the Imperial Parliament.” 
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This policy, which is known a “ Home Rule all round,” 


rests on a different set of arguments from those which we 
have been considering. It is not concerned with the national 
demands of Ireland, though it claims to have the addi- 
tional merit of satisfying them, but with the urgent necessity 
of lightening the burden upon the Imperial Parliament. 

The importance of this subje€t was dwelt upon at 
length in the Rounp Taste* some months ago. The 
great extension of the field of legislation in modern 
days and the manifold problems of the British Empire 
have loaded the Order paper of the British House of Com- 
mons with a mass of business to which it is unable to devote 
proper time or consideration. The consequence is that 
many matters cannot be dealt with at all, and others are 
dealt with in a perfunctory manner. If all legislation of a 
purely local chara€ter were handed over to local assemblies, 
it could be handled with greater dispatch and greater know- 
ledge, and the time of the central Parliament would be set 
free to deal with matters which concern the United King- 
dom as a whole, and with Imperial affairs. It is argued, with 
some force, that while Canada with eight millions of 
population has ten Parliamentary legislatures, it is absurd 
that the United Kingdom with forty-one millions, and 
the burden of the greatest Empire in the world, should be 
content with one, and that, if legislative authority in the 
United Kingdom were divided among central and local 
legislatures, as in Canada, Australia, and South Africa, great 
benefits would result. In this process the grant of self-govern- 
ment to Ireland is represented as a first step, and we are 
promised that what is given to Ireland to-day will be given 
to Scotland, Wales and England, or perhaps different 
sections of England, to-morrow. 

The obje&t which Mr Asquith has in view commends 
itself to a large body of opinion. Not only has it the sympathy 
of all those who regard the congestion of business in the 


* “The Congestion of Business in the House of Commons,” Rounp Taste, 
No. 5, Dec. 1911. 
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House of Commons as a serious handicap to the efficiency of 
that body, but it offers a means of escape from the very real 
difficulties of the Home Rule Bill. A proper system of Home 
Rule all round would, for instance, at once get rid of the 
unfairness of the arrangement under which, on the one hand, 
certain Irish affairs are entrusted to an Irish Parliament, 
while others are reserved to a Parliament in which she is 
only inadequately represented, and on the other hand 
England and Scotland abandon their voice in Irish affairs 
while Ireland retains a voice in theirs. But it has serious 
difficulties, some inherent in any scheme of devolution, or 
so-called federation, for the United Kingdom, others arising 
from an attempt to apply such a scheme piecemeal. Into the 
intrinsic merits or demerits of Home Rule all round—how, 
for instance, three or more Governments would have dealt 
with the recent coal strike—we do not intend to enter. 
Our objec is simply to consider how far a projeét of that 
nature is advanced by the present Home Rule Bill. 

In all federal or quasi-federal combinations the powers 
of the local parliaments are equal or nearly equal in every 
state. It is clear that, if justice is to be done, and inces- 
sant agitation avoided, this must be so. Either, therefore, 
the constitutions to be given in the future to the other 
partners in the federation must conform to the Irish pattern, 
or the Irish constitution must be made to conform to theirs. 
If the former course is taken, we have before us the prospect 
of the various parts of the United Kingdom establishing 
separate customs tariffs, separate post offices, separate rates 
of income tax and death duty, and, indeed, dealing with the 
whole field of government ation, except the reserved 
matters, on different lines. On this supposition, since the 
proposed Irish powers are wider than those possessed by 
any state or provincial legislature in any Dominion, the 
United Kingdom, from a unitary state, is to be converted 
into a federal union looser than any in the British Empire. 

It is true that the new system will not be federalist in the 
legal sense, because the Sovereign supremacy of the Imperial 
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Parliament will be retained. Legally, therefore, the new 
constitution will -fall under the same category as that of 
South Africa, rather than that of Canada or Australia. But 
the position of the new local parliaments will be very dif- 
ferent from that of the provincial assemblies of South Africa, 
which appear to be kept in fairly effe€tive subjection. 
Parliaments with the powers given by the Home Rule Bill 
cannot be treated in the same cavalier fashion. In praétice 
fri€tion will only be avoided if they are left as free from 
interference within their own sphere as the local assemblies 
under a truly federal union. 
“3Experience has shown that federalism is not so strong a 
form of government as union. Great distances and great 
differences in conditions often make it the only possible form, 
but it would be strange if the United Kingdom with its 
compact territory exposed as it is by its geographical posi- 
tion to the assaults of immensely powerful competitors, 
were to consent to such a dispersal of authority. It is indeed 
improbable that the authors of the Home Rule Bill have 
ever contemplated such a result. 
'\The demands of Scotland or Wales can undoubtedly be 
satisfied by a much less generous devolution of power than 
is proposed in Ireland, and one can hardly doubt that when 
the system comes to be applied all round, it will require 
extensive modification. What, then, will be the position of 
Ireland? Either she must be left in undisturbed possession 
of the powers now about to be given her, or they must 
undergo substantial reduétion. If she is left as she is, the 
unfairness to the partner states continues. She will have more 
say in their affairs than they have in hers. If, as seems more 
probable, Home Rule all round means less Home Rule for 
Ireland, she must face a surrender of some of the powers 
she has been granted. It is hardly to be supposed that the 
Irish Parliament will relinquish cheerfully any of that 
authority which it will have acquired after so prolonged a 
struggle. 

There is another connexion in which Home Rule is 
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sometimes supported, not only for itself, but as a means to a 
greater end. In the Dominions, as well as in Great Britain, 
such a measure is often considered to be an essential pre- 
liminary not only to the federation of the United Kingdom, 
but to Imperial federation also. Out of many expressions of 
opinion we take the following quotations from two influential 
newspapers. 





The Sydney Daily Telegraph says: 


“ The Bill will eventually permit representatives of all 
the British Dependencies to sit in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Whoever objects to the Bill objeéts to the 
realization of a United British Empire.” 


The Toronto Globe says: 


“If ever the British Empire is to possess a truly Im- 
perial Parliament, charged with the control and direc- 
tion of Imperial affairs, England, Scotland and Ireland 
must be given local parliaments to handle matters of 
interest only to the people within their own borders. 
Devolution must precede any sane project of Imperial 


federation, and this Bill is the first step toward the evo- 
lution of the Parliament of Greater Britain.” 


Clearly the view of these papers is that, if once the British 
Parliament devolves purely local affairs upon local legisla- 
tures not only in Ireland, but in England, Scotland, and 
perhaps Wales too, it will itself be capable of being trans- 
formed into a true Imperial Parliament by the presence of 
Dominion representatives within it. But this argument 
conceals a fallacy. If a true Imperial Parliament is ever 
created, it will be created to deal with such matters as are 
common to the whole Empire, and with them alone, or, 
broadly speaking, defence and foreign affairs. Outside these 
matters, few in number, but of supreme importance, each 
part of the United Empire must have complete freedom 
over its own affairs, and be subject to no interference from 
any other part. If, therefore, the present British Parliament 
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is to be transformed, according to the ideas of the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph and the Toronto Globe, into a true Imperial 
Parliament, it must confine its attention solely to matters 
of common Imperial interest, and interfere no more with 
the local affairs of England, Scotland, and Ireland, than it 
does with those of Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 
Otherwise these Dominions, like Ireland under the Home 
Rule Bill, will not only administer their own local affairs, 
but help to administer those of the United Kingdom also. 
Canadians and Australians will find themselves not only 
voting money for the Imperial navy, but deciding for or 
against Tariff Reform for the United Kingdom. It follows 
that, if this difficulty is to be avoided, England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales would have to be as separate from one 
another as Australia is from New Zealand. Each would 
have its own tariff, its own post office, its own exchequer, 
its own system of taxation. In fact, apart from foreign 
affairs and defence, each country would be wholly inde- 
pendent of the others. The United Kingdom would 
be transformed into a congeries of pra¢tically independent 
states, similar to those formerly existing in Canada, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. It would deliberately choose a 
path which in those countries was found intolerable and 
from which the central Parliament was the only way of 
escape. Such a hypothesis has only to be stated to be seen 
to be absurd. If Home Rule is the first step towards the 
creation of local parliaments in England and Scotland, then 
a Federal Parliament for the whole United Kingdom 
dealing, not only with defence and foreign affairs (so long as 
there is no true Imperial Parliament), but also with all those 
matters of national interest which are entrusted elsewhere to 
federal parliaments, will be just as essential as it is in the 
Dominions. Indeed that central Parliament is likely to have 
still greater powers and to follow the South African rather 
than the Australian model. If these small islands are to be 
federated at all, the federation must be of a closer texture 
than that of the Home Rule Bill. 
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Clearly then this British Federal Parliament controlling 
the national affairs of the United Kingdom, e.g. its tariff, 
will be no more fit to be a true Imperial Parliament, repre- 
sentative of the whole Empire, than is the Canadian or the 
Australian Parliament. The business of these Federal Par- 
liaments will be each to administer its own federation. The 
business of an Imperial Parliament will be defence and 
external relations alone. To entangle it in the local affairs 
of any self-governing unit of the Empire would be to ensure 
its failure. 

The fa€t is that, regarded as a piece of constitutional 
machinery, the Home Rule Bill has little bearing on the 
question of Imperial Federation. We are far from be- 
littling the importance of reconciling Irishmen to the 
Empire, or the damage to the efficiency and, therefore, the 
influence of the United Kingdom that is caused by the 
incubus of a discontented Ireland. But we are speaking now 
of the constitutional aspe&t of the question, and what is 
important there is that the United Kingdom should enter 
an Imperial Federation as a single unit of government and 
not as two or more. Over the parliaments which control the 
local affairs of each self-governing se€tion of the Empire, 
whether those parliaments be of the federal type as in 
Canada and Australia, or of a unitary type as in South 
Africa, New Zealand, and at present in the United King- 
dom, must be erefted an Imperial Parliament distin& from 
all of them, and responsible only for truly Imperial affairs. 
If the Home Rule Bill leads to a proper division of national 
and local affairs between a national Parliament and local 
legislatures throughout the Kingdom, or if the Irish Par- 
liament is content to take no part in Imperial matters, 
leaving them wholly to the present British Parliament, then 
matters will be no better and no worse than now. The 
United Kingdom will still speak as a whole through one 
central Parliament. But, if Ireland gains the status of colo- 
nial autonomy or the Irish Parliament as representing the 
Irish nation claims a voice in the settlement of Imperial 
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organization equally, for instance, with New Zealand and 
Newfoundland, then there would be this change in the 
problem of Imperial federation, namely, that it would be 
necessary to federate seven nations instead of six. The 
amalgamation of the various provinces and states of Canada, 
Australia and South Africa into three great federations was 
an essential preliminary to any step forward towards 
Imperial Union. The dismemberment of the United King- 
dom would bea step back. 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to 
analyse with fairness the Home Rule Bill, regarded as a 
piece of constitutional machinery. It has not been possible 
to avoid criticism, since constitutionally the Bill has obvious 
defets. The difficulty is not to criticize but to construct. 
The Irish problem has baffled generations of British 
statesmen, and so many and so conflicting are still the factors 
to be reconciled, that no satisfactory solution is yet in sight. 
Any statesman who sets out to frame a Home Rule Bill 
cannot succeed unless he can reconcile the aspirations of 
Ulster with those of the rest of Ireland, and can combine 
a large measure of autonomy in local affairs with the pre- 
servation of the essential unity of the Kingdom. While being 
just to Ireland, he must not be unjust to Great Britain. 

It may be said that to demand all this from any Home 
Rule Bill is to demand what is impossible. If that be really 
so, then it would be better to abandon the project, and try 
some other road of advance. Time has already wrought 
many changes in the Irish problem, and it is not impossible 
that the “heartache” of Ireland may be healed by a milder 
remedy than the establishment of a semi-independent 
Parliament. The true line of advance may be through 
some large development of local government throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

What is certain is that like all supreme national questions, 
Home Rule, carrying with it, as it does, a complete altera- 
tion in the constitution of the whole of the United Kingdom 
can never be settled satisfactorily by the ordinary methods 
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of party warfare. It may be said without fear of contradi€tion 
that had the federal constitutions of Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa been framed by one party in the state and 
attacked by the other, they would never have come into 
being. They were accepted and have been successful 
because, being the work of all parties, they were the symbol 
of a truly national settlement. In the creation of the South 
African constitution Britons and Boers met, not as contend- 
ing parties, but as statesmen whose one purpose was to 
hammer out a scheme which might be acceptable to all. The 
many difficulties which arose were only overcome by 
generous compromises on either side. But had either party 
framed its own constitution and attempted to impose it on 
the other, all hope of settlement would have gone. It is only 
a truly national agreement, accepted by all parties, which 
will afford a permanent settlement of this great problem. 








THE OTHER IRISH QUESTION 


EN speak of the settlement of the Irish question, 

meaning by that the solution, not of an Irish, but of 
an English difficulty. We Irish would indeed be a fortunate 
race if our problems could be settled so easily as by the 
creation of a legislature to deal with Irish affairs. Do 
Englishmen who have enjoyed an independent Parliament 
for some centuries regard its existence as settling the 
English problem? They have just passed through a period 
of national strikes, and anticipate a long series of such 
troubles and the butchering of their industries to make 
many undesirable British holidays. The Englishman, blessed 
with self-government, contemplating ruefully the social 
conditions in his country, must look with compassion on the 
very young Irishman who believes if he is only allowed to 
marry his political ideal he will settle down and live happily 
ever afterwards. We are not all so young as that in Ireland. 
Political thought is ageing here very rapidly. It has been 
found out that heads do not exercise their noblest fun@tions 
well while they are being broken; and about twenty years 
ago some Irishmen, seeing the inevitable fate of any pro- 
minent heads in politics, withdrew theirs, permitting them 
to exercise finer fun¢tions in quietude, in fact to exer- 
cise meditation rather than vociferation. The Eastern sages 
who meditated under the banyan tree, after analysing the 
great illusion, cast it from them and arrived at their true 
selves. Some few Irish sages, meditating long on the Irish 
state, dispelled for themselves the great illusion that the 
Irishman was a political animal and made the discovery 
that he was a human being, and with missionary zeal they 
set forth to proclaim this noble truth. When people realize 
they are human beings, political and economic thought 
becomes of age at once and is universally interesting. An 
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aétor plays many parts on the stage as he is ordered, but he 
is most truly interesting when he washes off the grease paint 
and becomes himself. The Irish people have for centuries 
played with intense self-forgetfulness the parts of heroes, 
saints, martyrs, rebels, agitators, mendicants, and other 
dramatic parts a great deal too exciting, too good or too bad, 
for any human nation’s daily food. Many of the Irish a€tors 
are tired now of being superhuman or subhuman, and are 
laying aside these artificial réles and taking to natural 
humanity and national domesticity. We can now meet other 
nations, sympathize with their problems, exchange thoughts, 
and compare children as domesticated households do. Our 
existence is becoming more interesting to ourselves and to 
others as it becomes more human, as we find out that our 
Irish problem is the English problem, the Colonial problem, 
the American problem, indeed, the problem of humanity 
everywhere, which is to bring up its young nobly and strong 
enough to grapple with this hard business of life. 

To make its humanity noble individually and true 
citizens colle€tively is, or should be, the aim of all govern- 
ments and reformers. The first aim is complicated in all 
modern states by the tendency of men to leave the land 
and flock to the cities. Humanity is like Antaeus, who re- 
ceived new vigour every time he touched the earth, but, 
when isolated from nature in great cities, it is like that 
giant upheld out of contaét with the restoring mother by 
the grasp of Hercules. The second aim of our rulers, the 
making of men truly citizens, that is, conscious of identity of 
interest with their race, is obstructed by the individualism 
which is charateristic of our social order. We all have to push 
for ourselves, and we find it such an absorbing business that 
the tendency is to forget all about the others. The absorption 
of life in great cities is really the danger which most threatens 
the modern state. In the United States, even in Canada, 
hardly has the pioneer made a home in the wilderness when 
his sons and daughters are allured by the distant gleam of the 
cities beyond the plains, and they throng there. In England 
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the countryside has almost ceased to be the mother of men, 
or at least to be a fruitful mother. Australia and New Zea- 
land will soon find this problem to be theirs also. The magni- 
tude of it is at first disguised because in England, in America, 
and in Germany, their cities absorb their country popula- 
tions, and the statistics of population show totals which 
encourage the statistician, a creature ever more concerned 
about quantity than quality. But in Ireland we have few big 
cities. Our great cities are almost all outside our borders. The 
capital of Ireland is New York. The rural population of 
Ireland grows less without Galway or Limerick gaining. We 
are face to face with this problem with no crowded and 
towering cities to disguise the emptiness of the fields. It 
is not a problem which seems to lend itself to political 
solutions. Whether there be fair rents or no rents at all, the 
child of the peasant, yearning for a fuller life, goes where 
life is at its fullest. We all desire life and that we might have 
it more abundantly, the peasant as much as the mystic thirst- 
ing for infinite being, and in rural Ireland the needs of life 
were neglected. 

The chief problem of Ireland, the problem which every 
nation in greater or lesser measure will have to solve, 
is how to enable the countryman, without journeying, to 
satisfy to the full his economic, intelletual, social and 
spiritual needs. We have made some tentative efforts. The 
long war over the land which resulted in the transference of 
the land from landlord to cultivator has advanced us part of 
the way, but the Land Acts offered no complete solution. 
We were assured by hot enthusiasts of the magic of pro- 
prietorship, but Ireland has not tilled a single acre more 
since the Land Acts were passed. Our rural exodus continued 
without any Moses to lead us to Jerusalems of our own. At 
every station boys and girls bade farewell to their friends, 
and hardly had the train steamed out, when the natural 
exultation of adventure made the faces of the emigrants 
glow, because the world lay before them, and human 
appetites the country could not satiate were to be appeased 
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at the end of the journey. The first Irishman who made an 
attempt to see all round and through this problem was Sir 
Horace Plunkett, and his solution ought to be as interesting 
to other nations as to Ireland, for forces similar to those 
working in an Irish country parish are to be found in every 
rural community. The ring of cattle-dealers who dominate a 
fair in Ireland, for example, will find their American corre- 
spondence in a meat trust. The same drama is repeated 
only on a continental scale. Our policy in Ireland for 
dealing with rural difficulties could be adopted with slight 
variations in Canada, Australia, and India. Indeed it has 
been applied successfully in the latter country, and Indian 
reformers have acknowledged their debt to Ireland, while 
only a month ago an eloquent argument was made by a 
Burmese administrator for the carrying out in Burma of 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s policy of “ better farming, better 
business, and better living.” The Irish farmer had to be 
made a good farmer, an intelligent business man, a true 
citizen of his country, able to develop his social, intelle@tual, 
and political life as freely as if he were a dweller in the 
cities. If any appetite of human nature is unsatisfied there 
will be unrest until it is satisfied. The unsatisfied hunger of 
one faculty will often influence a man more than the ninety 
and nine other appetites which desire no further food. No 
proverbial philosophy is more true than that which limits 
the strength of a chain to its weakest link, and we must make 
every link true. This may seem a counsel of perfeCtion, but 
there are no other counsels of permanent value. The three 
links to bind the Irish countryman to the land were “ better 
farming, better business, and better living,” and in this 
formula Sir Horace concentrated the essentials of an im- 
mense scheme. 

What kind of a being was this policy to be applied to? 
We must deal with averages, and the small farmer is the 
typical Irishman. The average area of an Irish farm is 
about twenty acres or thereabouts. There are hundreds 
of thousands who have less and many who have more. 
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But we can imagine to ourselves an Irish farmer with 
twenty acres to till, lord of a herd of four or five cows, 
a drift of sheep, a litter of pigs, perhaps a mare and a 
foal, call him Patrick Molony, and accept him as symbol 
of his race. We will first see Patrick, before the new policy 
came into operation, trying to obey the command, be 
fruitful and replenish the earth. P= would be fruitful 
enough. He would have a family of seven or eight children 
and they would help him to replenish the earth. There 
is no race suicide in Ireland. Patrick’s agriculture was 
traditional. It varied little in the nineteenth century from 
the eighteenth. He grew a little oats and barley but he 
was strong on potatoes. He fed the earth with them until 
the earth was sick of them. He might achieve six tons an 
acre. On these he could feed his family and his pigs, with 
an occasional flavouring of American bacon and cabbage. 
He or his wife made butter by rule of thumb, unconscious 
of bacteria or laétic ferments. If things went wrong they 
did not blame the process. They cast the blame on the 
fairies. Their minds were the stuff out of which Mr 
Yeats’ poetry was made. The butter was brought into a 
country town and sold for fivepence, sixpence, or seven- 
pence a pound to a local merchant. It took three gallons 
of milk under this system of home skimming to make a 
pound of butter, and the milk of Patrick’s cows was rarely 
of more value to him than twopence-halfpenny. Patrick 
brought his pigs into the fair, and he was met there by a pig 
trust in miniature, a combine of buyers who fixed the price 
for Patrick’s pigs over their whiskey the night before; and on 
the whole the psychological effet of whiskey is to make men 
more generous to themselves than to others. Patrick might 
wait all day with his pigs, but there was a finality about the 
prices like the laws of the Medes and the Persians. He relied 
on these pigs to pay his rent, and if he brought them back he 
would have the expense of feeding them and the pra¢tical 
certainty of meeting the same gang at the next fair. The 
cattle jobbers played the same game with Patrick’s cattle. 
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The fairs were “laid out.” Mrs Molony would come into 
the fair with Patrick. She would have a basket of eggs and 
some fowls and these she would barter for tea, sugar, oil or 
flour. The trader would make a double profit out of Mrs 
Molony on every transa@tion. As a farmer’s profits are 
uncertain, Patrick often had to buy on credit. There is what 
is called in Ireland a “ long price,” which is put on when the 
customer is short of cash. Patrick might buy fertilizers which 
he called “ bag stuff,” whose power to fertilize his crops he 
often judged by the powerful odour it exhaled. If he could 
not pay in spring, the end of autumn would often find the 
price nearly doubled. 

Patrick rarely knew where his produce went to, whether 
it was devoured in the next county or went across the 
Channel. He might have been pitching it into the void for 
all he knew of its destiny. He was the primitive economic 
cave man, and the darkness of his cave was unillumined 
by any ray of general principles. He had a dark apprecia- 





tion of the intelligence of the middlemen who swarmed 
about him. They were the most powerful beings he knew, 


and we needs must worship the highest. Patrick gave his 
vote to ele&t the middlemen he dealt with to such offices 
as popular voting enabled him. He sometimes sent the big 
man to Westminster, a€ting as his great countryman Burke 
indicated when he said, in a marvellous flash of insight, 
“* Men try to propitiate the evil deities as well as the good,” 
and Patrick, well aware he was up to his nose in debt, pro- 
pitiated the dark power, doubtless with some meditation in 
his mind like that of Caliban upon Setebos. Patrick was a 
desperate man, in the mood out of which economic revolutions 
are made. He read nothing except the local paper, and what 
a god-forsaken sheet that was! But Patrick had a soul. He 
lived and moved and had his being in the loveliest nature, 
the skies over him, ever cloudy like an opal, and the moun- 
tains flowed across his horizon in wave on wave of amethyst 
and pearl. There were depths in Patrick’s soul of which he 
was himself unconscious, as there are in all people who live 
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in constant fellowship with the great companions, with the 
earth and the sky and the fire in the sky. We ponder over 
Patrick, his race and country. Is there the seed of a Pericles 
in Patrick’s loins? Could we carve an Attica out of Ireland? 
Before Patrick can become the father of a Pericles, be- 
fore Ireland can become an Attica, Patrick must be led 
out of his economic cave, his low cunning in barter must 
be expanded into a knowledge of economic law, his fanatical 
concentration on his family be sublimed into national 
affe€tion, his unconscious depths be sounded, his feeling for 
beauty be awakened by conta& with some of the great litera- 
ture of the world. His mind is virgin soil, and we may hope 
that like all virgin soil it will be immensely fruitful when it is 
cultivated. It may be doubted whether Sir Horace Plunkett 
had any thoughts of Attica when he began his work, but like 
all good archite&ts he builded better than he knew. The 
writer coming many years ago on Sir Horace at work, in- 
quired what he was doing. He was told that busy man was 
making straight roads from Ireland to the markets. But it 
seemed to the writer that the road wended far away beyond 
the markets to a region of nobly settled society, and he 
joined in to the best of his ability. We will now watch 
Patrick, no longer the primitive economic caveman, but 
emerged and blinking at the light, not yet fully conscious of 
the charater of the new social order he is helping to build. 
What changes are brought about in Patrick? How is he 
affe€ted as a farmer? He has in some measure realized the 
dignity of his profession. He knows he is a manufa¢turer, and 
he stands out for the right all manufa¢turers are entitled to, 
to buy the raw materials for his industry which he works up 
again, at trade prices. He has joined with his neighbours in 
a co-operative society, and his fertilizers, his feeding stuffs, 
his seeds, his machinery, are purchased on wholesale terms. 
This means much to Patrick. He is able to obtain fertilizers 
which had been sold at £5 per ton at nearly half that cost. 
He had hitherto used as little artificial fertilizers as possible, 
but he now increases his purchases, and his crops benefit. 
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The manufaéturer also benefits by the cheapening of dis- 
tribution. There is a larger demand and consequently more 
produdtion. Manufaturers pay dividends now who for years 
had hovered on the perilous line between loss or gain. 
Patrick has realized also that it is time for his methods of 
butter-making to become part of Irish folklore and tradition. 
His churn now makes quite an ornament in his garden, 
growing nasturtiums or geraniums, and Sir Horace Plunkett 
has instruéted Patrick how he and his neighbours could by 
uniting together build a creamery. A committee of farmers 
controls its business, and an expert butter-maker manages it, 
and markets the butter. Under the new system a pound of 
butter can be made out of two and a quarter gallons of milk, 
and the butter made is so much more uniform in quality 
that it sells for fivepence or sixpence per pound more than 
the home-made butter did. Patrick’s milk, instead of being 
worth threepence at the most, as it was under the old system, 
is now worth sixpence a gallon. The result on Patrick’s 
finances may be guessed by this story, told by a farmer in 
Mayo, who said a few weeks ago that his annual income from 
his milch cows had increased from {27 to {81 since the 
creamery started, and another farmer in Waterford, who 
had kept accounts of his herd for twenty years, said that his 
creamery had increased his annual income by five shillings 
to every pound he made previously. 

We may imagine Patrick, as a member of the creamery 
committee, getting hints of a strange do€trine called science 
from his creamery manager. He hears about bateria, and these 
dark invisibles replace the fairies of his childhood. They are not 
so poetical, but the wizardry of the new do€trine is more ef- 
fe€tual than the wizardry his mother pra€tised when she laid 
out a bowl of milk to propitiate “ the good people.” Boiling 
water plentifully applied to pots and pans is found a more 
efficacious form of Druidism. Watching his creamery manager 
at work Patrick develops a new respeét for the man of special or 
expert knowledge. Physical science is even more produétive 
of income than political science, and Patrick takes note of the 
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faét. He has, by sitting on the creamery committee, become 
something of a practical economist. He knows now where 
his produce goes. He learns that he has to compete with 
Danes, Americans, Russians, and Colonials, indeed with the 
farmers of the world, hitherto concealed from his view by a 
mountainous mass of middlemen. He begins to be interested 
in those countries and reads about them. Patrick is becoming 
a citizen of the world. His horizon is no longer bounded by 
the wave of blue hills beyond his village. The roar of the 
planet begins to sound in his ears. What is more important 
is that he is becoming a better citizen of his own country. 
The new rural policy excluded religion and politics from 
subjects which might be discussed in committee rooms, and 
Patrick and his neighbours, Catholic and Protestant, 
Nationalist and Unionist, meet and discuss matters of 
common interest. They also meet the members of other 
societies frequently in distri€t conferences and in Dublin at 
co-operative congresses, and the co-operative Patricks all 
over Ireland find their interests are identical and a new 
friendliness springs up between Ulster and Munster. Local 
co-operation leads on to national co-operation. The best 
intelle€ts, the best business men in the societies, go to and 
from Dublin. They meet as direftors of federations of the 
farmers’ associations, and they get an all-Ireland view of 
their industry. They see the parish from the point of view 
of the nation, and this vision does not desert them when 
they go back to the parish. They realize that their interests 
are bound up with the national interests, and they discuss 
legislation and administration with pra€tical knowledge. 
Eyes getting keener every year, minds getting more in- 
structed, concentrate on Irish public men. Presently 
Patrick will begin to seek for men of special and expert 
knowledge to manage Irish affairs. Ireland has hitherto been 
to Patrick a legend, a being mentioned in patriotic poetry, 
a little dark Rose, a mystic maiden, a vague but very 
simple creature of tears and aspirations and revolts. He 
knows now what a multitudinous being a nation is, and in 
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contaét with its complexities Patrick’s politics take on a 
new gravity, thoughtfulness and intelle€tual chara€ter. 

We may leave for a moment our typical Irish farmer 
after an agricultural sleep of ages, developing rapidly, as 
mummy wheat brought out of the tomb and exposed to 
the eternal forces which stimulate and bring to life. The 
charaGter of the agencies working out the new policy of 
better farming, better business, and better living claim 
attention. The business side of the policy had to be promoted 
first, because there was very little stimulus to better farming 
unless a system of marketing was in operation by means of 
which the full market value of produce was assured to the 
farmer, and every improvement in quality was followed 
automatically by an improvement in price. Better living 
was clearly an impossible policy to preach without due 
precedence being given to better business. It is heartrending 
work alike for farmer and agricultural instructor, after 
having laboured hard to populate the farm with better 
live-stock and better crops, to find the jobber still at his 
old game of fixing prices, the eggler still buying eggs by the 
score, large and small, brown and white, indifferently, 
instead of buying them by weight and so encouraging the 
production of large eggs. The retailer sorts his eggs while 
selling them into large and small, but if the local egg 
merchant buying from the farmer does not discriminate in 
price the farmer’s wife sees no reason why she should buy 
the aristocratic birds recommended by the poultry instruc- 
tress. If better butter is made and no improvement in price 
follows, scientific teaching seems futile. So Sir Horace Plun- 
kett began his scheme of rural reform by concentrating 
first on better business. He pioneered for a while unsuccess- 
fully, talking business to a country which was wallowing in 
the political emotions incidental to the penny dreadful 
state of nationality Ireland was in twenty years ago. 

People at last began to listen to him and a few friends 
volunteered to help him in his work of preaching agri- 
cultural co-operation. The work in three or four years 
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grew beyond the power of a few volunteers to deal with. 
The volunteers had created thirty-four societies and the 
growing co-operative family was always clamouring for 
advice. So in 1894 an appeal was made for aid to the 
friends of Irish farmers, and the famous Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society was formed. Its objeéts were to com- 
_ bine Irish farmers in co-operative associations wherever it 

was clear that combined effort would be more beneficial 
| than individual effort. It employed a staff of organizers 
who very soon began to work a revolution in rural Ireland. 
For nigh a century Irish farmers had placed all their 
hopes of securing improvement in their economic condition 
on political a€tion. The success of the pioneer societies very 
soon convinced farmers that organization for business 
purposes would help them enormously. A man by relying 
| on political ation might hope to get his rent reduced by 
| five shillings an acre. He found agricultural organization 
would not only double that amount per acre by lessened 
expenditure on fertilizers, but the new policy would also 
increase by one-third the income he would derive from 
his farm, whether the produce went away in a bag, a 
} milk can, or on four legs. In twenty years the propa- 
gandist society has made agricultural co-operation a 
national policy. It has organized one hundred thousand 
farmers in close on nine hundred and fifty societies, with a 
turnover which has long been over two and a half million 
pounds annually, and which it is estimated this year will be 
close on three million pounds. The societies carry on the 
business of co-operative dairying, deal in poultry and eggs, 
scutch flax, buy agricultural requirements, secure cheap 
credit for their members, cure bacon, while some provide 
employment in lace and crochet making for the women. The 
total business done by these societies since Sir Horace 
Plunkett began his work is £25,734,581, computed from the 
reports of the I.A.0.S., which is the popular alphabetical 
abbreviation of the lengthy name of the organizing body. 
But these figures do not really represent the financial gain to 
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Irish farmers, because the economies effe€ted by joint pur- 
chase, the profits gained by joint sale, have forced the older 
agencies for distribution and marketing to mend their ways, 
to bring down prices for requirements, to increase prices for 
produce; and there has been a levelling down of the cost of 
requirements and a general rise in the prices paid locally for 
farm produce all over Ireland. 

The I.A.0.S. is a democratic body. Originally formed of 


the friends of Irish farmers it has gradually come to be 





a union of farmers’ societies, and the committee of 
management is ele¢ted by the affiliated societies who 
every year supply more of the funds required to keep 
the organizing staff in the country. The I.A.0.S. is the 
sole great organizer of self-help in Ireland. It preaches 
energetically and proves the gospel so neglefted in these 
days, when despairing democracies look for everything to the 
State, that what men can do to help themselves is infinitely 
more beneficial in its results for them than any State aGtion 
could be. It has engendered a new pride, the pride of self- 
reliance and independence, in a country where for years the 
commonest episodes to come across in country papers 
were reports of meetings calling on the Government to 
assist in starting “an industry” in the locality. The 
farmers have invested over {500,000 on buildings, 
machinery, and plant for their mew enterprises. They 
boast that they did it themselves without State aid, and 
they are jealous of any State interference with indus- 
tries which the State did not build up. The success of 
these local enterprises has dispelled the pessimism with 
which all efforts to raise Ireland had been regarded. Optim- 
ism has replaced pessimism. The writer read only a few 
days ago a speech made by the chairman of a prospering 
society in which he referred to the remark of a visitor that 
the society had done its work well. “‘ Done its work! Why, | 
we are only at ‘the beginning of the work!” and he reeled | 
off a long list of enterprises to follow the co-operative 
creamery, a Raiffeisen bank, a cow-testing association, a 
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bacon faftory, a poultry society, and an organization of 
women. The cheerful feeling of infinity, of “ the long white 
road before me leading wheresoever I will,” was in his mind. 
Despair, self-mistrust, and ignorance, old companions of 
the Irish mind for the last century, the feelings which 
withered the faculties, are being discarded, and hope, 
courage, self-reliance, a new cavalcade of gaily coloured 
emotions, accompany the mind of Ireland as it starts on its 
journey through the twentieth century. 

The farmers had hardly begun to start their creameries 
and agricultural societies, when the need for scientific 
and technical knowledge became apparent to the workers 
on the new movement. The new enterprises, so much larger 
and more complicated than the individual enterprises of the 
farmer, required for their success the services of experts, of 
agricultural bacteriologists, chemists, engineers, and busi- 
ness men; and the fa that the managers of the new 
creameries and agricultural societies had as a rule to learn 
their business at the expense of the members, led to a de- 
mand for State aid where State aid can be most rightly 
applied, that is, to supplement self-help by furnishing 
agricultural and technical instruCtion. Sir Horace Plunkett, 
with the prestige of his new movement to back him, organ- 
ized a representative committee of Irishmen of all parties, 
known as the Recess Committee, to consider Irish agricul- 
tural and industrial problems. Agents of this committee were 
sent to various European countries and furnished reports on 
State aid to agriculture. The report issued by the Recess 
Committee, a famous document in Ireland, was a most 
illuminating analysis of Irish economic conditions. Mr 
Gerald Balfour, then Chief Secretary for Ireland, accepted 
the most important of the reforms suggested by the Recess 
Committee, and the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction came into existence in the last year of last 
century. There is no doubt it will finally do all its founder 
intended, but a State department is not like a voluntary 
body, and is trammelled by all kinds of traditions, grown up 
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in the public service, and is subje¢t to constant pressure 
from political and trade interests. A voluntary association, 
being composed solely of people who are enthusiasts in a 
cause, sets about its reforms cheerfully and without hind- 
rances from within. It expe€ts hostilities from without and 
is prepared for them. All reformers distrust vested interests, 
but a State department, owing to Parliamentary criticism 
and control, and the exigencies of the party system, has to 
proceed on more conventional lines and await the creation 
of public opinion before it can accept and promote a daring 
policy. 

The Department of Agriculture, so soon as political 
opinion ratifies the national acceptance of agricultural 
co-operation, will work in harmony with the organized 
farmers and will double its own efficiency. Just at present 
the agricultural middlemen, a very powerful and numerous 
class in Ireland, disturbed by the farmers’ resumption of 
control of the business conneéted with agricultural purchase 
and sale, are able to prevent departmental co-operation 
with the organized farmers, indeed have influenced the 
present head of the Department so far that that institution 
is popularly regarded by the Irish farmers as definitely 
hostile to agricultural co-operation. It is a situation which 
evokes the ironic mood to see agricultural middlemen 
meeting in the rooms of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, and, under the aegis of the Minister of Agriculture, 
forming a league to fight the farmers! But this cannot be 
permanent. On the whole it is a good thing for a movement 
to meet plenty of opposition. It becomes self-conscious of 
its own ideals more rapidly under persecution. A movement 
is like a child which does not at first realize its identity. But 
when it has tumbled over a coal scuttle, and scraped its 
shins, and burned its fingers in the fire, and has eaten strange 
indigestibles, and has suffered the consequences, it begins 
to realize “I am Tommy,” and proteéts itself. The farmers’ 
movement has met with opposition so fierce that it vies 
with Home Rule for the honour of being the most contro- 
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versial matter in Ireland, but has always grown stronger the 
more it has been attacked. It has become self-conscious of 
its own ideals, and every aét of political hostility, every 
manceuvre of trade interests, has flung the farmers more 
back on their own ideals and has evoked more loyalty to the 
societies and their central union. It is now only a matter of 
a very few years before political pressure on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture must cease, and it will then take that 
attitude of friendly co-operation to the organized farmers 
which its founder intended and which its officials desire. 
But State departments, no matter how well they work, are 
never so interesting as self-help movements. ‘The agency to 
promote better farming will do its work well. It has large 
endowments. It works through the County Councils, and 
its experts and instruétors are in every county in Ireland. 

It will be as difficult to find an Irish farmer of the next 
generation ignorant of scientific agriculture as it is now, 
after the Education A@s, to find an illiterate. Farmers all 
over Ireland, who used to talk of fertilizers as “ bag stuff,” 
and judged their potency by smell, now talk of units of 
soluble phosphates and percentages of ammonia. Our 
typical Patrick Molony, instead of digging up six tons 
of mediocre potatoes, is much more likely to dig up a 
dozen tons or more per acre. The quecr picturesque Irish 
fowl, of incalculable ancestry and with a marked disinclina- 
tion to lay enough eggs to pay for its keep, is giving way to 
more aristocratic fowl with a sense of noblesse oblige in this 
matter. There were six millions more poultry in Ireland last 
year than there were six years before. The long razor-backed 
pig which had some of the agility of the Irish horse in leap- 
ing stone walls, is being replaced by a creature far less 
picturesque or paintable, more comfortably rounded, in 
whom good feeding shows rapidly. Everywhere the quality 
of the dairying cattle improves and there are signs of a 
revival of tillage. The policy of better farming is beginning 
to work. The policy of better business is in full swing. The 
policy of better living is now attra€ting more attention, 
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and another voluntary organization, of Irish countrywomen 
this time, has been formed to assist in making rural Ireland a 
place nobody would wish to emigrate from. They call 
themselves “ United Irishwomen,” and have, within the last 
year, begun energetically the work of organizing Irish country- 
women. They promote dances, flower shows, exhibitions of 
home industries and farm produce, village halls, libraries and 
women’s industries. They look after the feeding of children 
in the schools, the nursing of the sick, the sanitation of 
houses, and domestic economy generally. Indeed their ob- 
je€ts include the whole range of women’s work. It is the 
feminine counterpart of the farmers’ organization, and the 
women have set to work with such eagerness that it is likely, 
in a few years, these branches will be as numerous as the 
co-operative societies. So we have these three agencies at 
work in Ireland on the agricultural problem, the State 
educating, the I.A.0.S. organizing business and building 
up a new social order, and the women bringing in health, 
kindliness, gaiety, and beauty. 

Women are the reserve force of Irish humanity, the 
battalions hitherto never called into action. They are 
being called out to-day and pressed into service because 
the need is great. Unless we can create in the country 
side a rural civilization capable of attra€ting and detain- 
ing its population by the advantages it offers, equal with 
the urban civilizations in prosperity, beauty, and intel- 
le€tual life, the countryside will become more and more 
deserted by its humanity. The exploitation of the earth 
will become the business of great capitalistic companies. 
We shall have still greater cities, and in a century the 
earth will become like that earth foreseen by Mr Wells 
in The Sleeper Wakes. To keep the rural population on the 
land, to stop the urbanization of life, industry, and thought, 
we organize the men to do men’s work, the women to do 
women’s work We in Ireland wish to bring about the com- 
plete control by farmers of all the business conneéted with 
produétion and sale of agricultural produce. We in Ireland 
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wish to substitute the rural community, banded together for 
social and economic purposes, for the melancholy and lonely 
life of the unorganized farmer, beset by powerful combina- 
tions of middlemen and city speculators whom he is powerless 
to cope with, and who leave him the barest margin of profit on 
which he can live and work. It is the only way a rural civiliza- 
tion can be built up. Canada and Australia have now or will 
shortly have the same problems as we in Ireland, only on a 
continental scale. Ireland is a microcosm of the rural problem 
of theworld. The solutions it offers areas applicable toCanada, 
India, Burma, and Australia as to Ireland It is not a problem 
for which any politicalsolution seems possible. The statesman, 
by land legislation, may clear the way a little, but the men 
on the land, and the women on the land, must themselves 
do the real work and make a fight for the good ancient life 
of the farmer. 

It must be a fight to a finish, with no compromise. 
We tried dual ownership of land in Ireland and it led 
to intolerable situations. Dual ownership or control of an 
industry is still more exasperating. The farmer cannot go on 
producing while somebody else controls the marketing of 
what he produces. He cannot manufa€ture while he is denied 
the right which manufaturers the world over are given 
freely of buying the raw materials for their industry at trade 
terms. Imagine a great firm like Harland and Wolff buying 
the nails for an ocean liner on the same terms as the man 
who wants to build a shed in his back yard. Agriculture is 
the greatest industry in the world, the only one which is 
absolutely necessary, and those engaged in it must be al- 
lowed to carry it on in the manner in which great industries 
are organized in modern times. The buying of raw materials, 
fertilizers, feeding stuffs, etc., must be on a large scale, the 
manufaCture of cheese, butter and bacon must be taken out 
of the home and carried on in the co-operative fa€tory. The 
sale of bacon, butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, fruit, and grain, 
must be through wholesale agencies controlled entirely by 
representatives of the organized farmers. The State will 
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never dare to arouse the antagonism of the powerful interests 
now profiting by the feebleness of the farmers whom they 
exploit. This battle requires self-help, courage, and loyalty 
to each other on the part of the farmers. They hold all the 
winning cards in their hands if they choose to play them. It 
is certain we shall win in Ireland. We can judge from the 
gigantic growth of agricultural co-operation in all civilized 
countries that the farmers will everywhere win the control 
over their industry which they had lost to keen-witted 
business men from the cities, and the centre of political 
power will shift from the town to the country. If statesmen 
have thoughts of the future of humanity they will wel- 
come this change, for it brings with it security of health, 
sanity, and political stability. It is not war on the city, but 
the security of the prosperity of the city. In Ireland we are 
supposed to be starting a war of country against town, 
but there is nothing more certain than this, as the country 
decays the towns decay, and as the farmers prosper the city 
prospers. Agricultural wealth, if we take agriculture in its 
widest sense as including rice in India, maize in America, 
tea in China, rubber in Brazil, is the equivalent and measure 
of the wealth produced in the cities in mill and faCtory. 
The one pays for the other. The production of agricultural 
wealth limits the produCtion of the city manufaturer. If 
the balance be not true, if there be a decline in agricultural 
produétion, a failure in crops, men will surely be out of 
work in the cities, and commercial crises will occur. On 
agriculture everything else depends finally, and the states- 
men of Empire, who have to consider so many problems 
and see ahead so many years, ought to brood over this most 
of any. 

We took Patrick Molony as the typical Irish citizen 
because he represents the most numerous class. We have 
tried to outline his circumstance and chara¢ter clearly, 
because the only way in which you can have good govern- 
ment is by having a clear vision of the man to be governed. 
Reasoning from abstraét principles about justice, democracy, 
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the rights of man, and the like, often leads us into futilities, 
if not into dangerous political experiments. A di€tator may 
conceivably be the only person in the realm with a high 
ideal of justice, and the knowledge may have led him to 
usurp ditatorship. The rights of man begin to have a 
meaning when man begins to see and aét rightly. We have 
to see our typical citizen in clear light, realize his deficien- 
cies, ignorance, incapacity, and his possibilities of develop- 
ment, before we can wisely enlarge his boundaries. The 
centre of the citizen is the home. His circumference ought 
to be the nation. The vast majority of citizens rarely depart 
from their centre, or establish those vital relations with 
their circumference which alone entitles them to the privi- 
leges of citizenship and enables them to aé& with political 
wisdom. An emotional relation is not enough. Our poets 
have sung of United Ireland, but the unity they sang of was 
only a metaphor; it mainly meant separation from another 
nation. In that imaginary unity men were really separate 
from each other. Individualism fanatically centring itself 
on its family and family interests interfered on public boards 
to do jobs in the interests of its kith and kin. The new rural 
movement in Ireland is conne€ting with living links the 
home, the centre of Patrick’s being, to the nation, the 
circumference of his being. It is conne€ting him with the 
nation through his membership of a national movement, 
not for the political purpose which calls on him for a vote 
once in four or five years, but for economic purposes which 
affeG him in the course of his daily occupations. His local 
society is federated with a central union and with great 
national federations. There are county conferences of 
farmers and national conferences of farmers, where their 
joint interests and ideals are discussed. The Ulster man 
meets the Munster and Connaught farmer on friendly 
terms where their interests are identical. Patrick and his 
like are being drawn out of themselves into community with 
national interests. They do not hear wild talk. They do not 
talk wildly, for they are not dealing in words, but with 
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things. They are considering trade questions on which 
their income depends, and there is no greater steadier of 
judgment than the knowledge that your income depends 
on your decision. 

This organization of the most numerous se¢tion of the 
Irish democracy into co-operative associations, as it de- 
velops and embraces the majority of the people, will make 
a mation truly one and indivisible and conscious of its 
unity. The individual, however meagre his natural endow- 
ment of altruism, will be led to think of the community as 
himself, because his income, his social pleasures, depend on 
the success of the local and national organizations with 
which he is conneéted. The Patrick Molonys of twenty years 
ago pursued a petty business of barter and haggle, pulling 
the devil by the tail, and fighting for their own hand against 
half the world about them. The Patrick Molonys of the 
next generation will grow up in a social order where all 
these transa€tions which narrowed their fathers’ hearts, will 
be communal or national enterprises. How much that will 
mean in a change of national charaCter we can hardly realize, 
we who were born in an Ireland where petty individualism 
was rampant, and where every child had it borne in upon 
him that he had to fight his own corner in the world against 
all comers, where the whole atmosphere about us was 
tending to the hardening of the personality. We may hope, 
we may believe, that this transformation of the social order 
will make men truly citizens, thinking in terms of the nation, 
identifying national with personal interests. For those who 
believe with Whitman that there is a divine seed in human- 
ity, “ In every life a share or more or less, none born but 
it is born, concealed or unconcealed, the seed is waiting,” 
this atmosphere, if any, they may hope, will promote the 
swift blossoming of the divine seed which in the past, in 
favourable airs, has made beauty or grandeur or spirituality 
the charaéteristics of ancient civilizations in Greece, in 
Egypt, and in India. No one can work for his race without 
the hope that the highest or more than the highest humanity 
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has reached will be within reach of his race also. We are all 
laying foundations in dark places, putting the roughly hewn 
stones together in our civilization, hoping for the lofty 
edifice which will arise later and make all the work glorious; 
and in Ireland, for all its melancholy history, we may, know- 
ing that we are human, dream that there is the seed of a 
Pericles in Patrick’s loins, and that we might carve an Attica 
out of Ireland. 

All the hopes of Irish patriots in the past have been 
based on the grant of an Irish constitution. The younger 
generation, not denying the value of a constitution or the 
importance of good forms of government, place their 
main hopes for Ireland on the building up of a new social 
order. There has been no social order in Ireland for cen- 
turies. The kindly humanity one meets in Ireland was 
engendered by community in sorrow. We have to continue 
and intensify that humanity in the happier community 
of prosperity. It is a labour which calls for the best intelle& 
of Ireland. We have changed from a feudalism without the 
tradition of noblesse oblige among its chiefs to a democracy 
without culture among its units. Outside some half-dozen 
of the principal towns there are no book-shops in Ireland. 
In time this will be remedied. Village libraries are being 
promoted, but the country folk of any nation are rarely 
great readers. It is probable that rural education will always 
be largely pra€tical, made up of the things a man learns in 
the fields, in the fairs, in the village hall, and in the farmers’ 
associations. The countryman does not easily understand 
the meaning of our over-subtle and sophisticated modern 
literature. He has depths enough in his being, but life will 
be his teacher more than books, and we have to see to it 
that life will be to him a noble co-cperation with his friends 
rather than a struggle with those about him. This it is in 
the power of the reformer to make possible, and the divine 
seed may blossom there. Urban life offers infinitely more 
perplexing problems, and the absence of many great indus- 
trial cities in Ireland, which has been deplored by many 
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people, is perhaps the circumstance which affords most hope 
for the welfare of Ireland in the immediate future. Our 
problem is mainly rural and simpler to solve than the prob- 
lem of great industrial communities such as exist in England, 
and the next quarter of a century should see Ireland not 
indeed a wealthy country, but one where nobody will be 
very poor. 

The writer has preferred to deal with the aspeéts of 
Irish life which lie beneath the political questions. 
They are, finally, of more importance. Self-government will 
only succeed if we can create a true spirit of citizenship, and 
there seem no stronger forces working in Ireland to cast men 
into a national mould than those indicated. There will 
always be, there has never been any lack of, men of fine 
charaéter and intelleé&t in Ireland, but their power to 
impress their chara¢ter and intelle€t on Ireland has been 
limited by the absence of national ideas in the mass of the 
people, caused by the lack of a social order which would 
have generated the popular moods out of which a noble 
national life could be moulded. True patriots like Thomas 
Davis never really had so much influence as the politicians 
who, perhaps rightly, called for the remedy of immediate 
grievances. We shall be judged asa nation in future by what 
we create. The measure of the coming patriotism will bewhat 
it constructs, not what it pulls down. We shall have our main 
trouble with labour, which is more badly paid in Ireland 
than in any other State in the Empire, if we except India. 
The agricultural labourer rarely averages more than eleven 
shillings weekly, a wage which will bind none but the un- 
aspiring lout to his country. Farmers who were themselves 
engaged in an economic struggle for half a century could 
hardly be expected to be generous to those they employed. 
But with increasing prosperity, with the certainty of a rise 
in the value of farm produce, with outside pressure from 
labour, which is beginning to organize itself, and with, we 
may hope, some impulsion from within of natural human- 
ity, this will be mended. The growth of co-operative socie- 
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ties will dire@ly help the labourers who can become members 
of agricultural banks, and be able to get loans at low rates 
of interest to purchase a cow, pigs, bee appliances, seeds 
and fertilizers for their plots, and by joining co-operative 
stores will be able to buy cheaply their domestic require- 
ments. As the farmers’ societies enlarge the scope of their 
business they will be able to employ labour, not only on the 
land, but in the societies’ premises, to manufaCture locally 
what can be done locally, to repair agricultural machinery, 
harness, saddlery, to do carpentry, and so forth. One society 
in County Wexford already in this way employs over thirty 
hands permanently, and the number employed has some- 
times risen to fifty. Permanent employment must be given 
to labour or it will desert the intermittent employer. 
Agriculture employs labour intermittently, at least in Ire- 
land, leaving the labourer too often to warm himself in 
winter as best he can when he most wants work. Our rural 
communities will have to provide this permanent employ- 
ment or lose Jabour by emigration. 

Labour organizations are growing stronger in Irish towns. 
Hitherto no man of outstanding ability has led them. 
But there is enough sweated labour in Ireland to make 
a labour revolution no hard matter for a man of strong 
chara€ter, with genuine sympathy for the class he would 
lead. The Irish industrial revival, of which much has been 
written, is not yet financially strong enough to pay good 
wages to the labour it employs. The employers, if we 
except a few firms of world-wide reputation, are now 
in very much the same position as the farmers were a 
quarter of a century ago, when they were fighting for 
their own existence as farmers, when they could not afford 
to deal generously with those they employed. That there 
is a real increase of prosperity is shown by the Irish trade 
in imports and exports, by the great increase in the 
import of luxuries, by the faét that, while the internal pro- 
duction of milk, butter, poultry, and eggs has increased, 
the export of these articles is decreasing, a faét which can 
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only be explained by the advent of a higher standard of 


living in Ireland. But the industrial revival, while genuine, 
is partly due to other causes than increased industrial 
energy. It is partly caused by the general lowering of agri- 
cultural rents, which left the farmer more money to spend 
on domestic comforts, and he has also benefited by the uni- 
versal rise in food prices, as well as by the work of bodies 
like the I1.A.O.S. and the Department. The increased pur- 
chasing power of the farmer has benefited the manufac- 
turers and merchants; and it has been calculated by the 
secretary of the Belfast Industrial Development Associa- 
tion, that to the increase in exports of Irish manufactured 
articles an increase in the internal trade, at least as great, 
must be added if we are to arrive at a true estimate of the 
improvement. Labour will shortly demand its share of the 
increased prosperity, and we can only hope that the co- 
operative ideal will by that time have pervaded Ireland, 
and will lead to the co-operative and co-partnership solu- 
tions of the labour problem, and that we may be spared the 
bitterness of a long war between labour and capital. 

It is not likely Ireland will be socialistic. Political power 
will, for generations to come, be in the hands of farmers 
who own their own lands. Men will freely join together in 
the voluntary communism of effort, and co-operation in all 
probability will replace the idea of the national ownership 
of land and industry. No political party will rise to power in 
the advocacy of State ownership of land or State dire€tion of 
industry. If the writer were asked to put into a single sen- 
tence his anticipation of what Ireland would be like in half 
a century, he would say by that time it would be far on the 
way to the realization of the Co-operative Commonwealth; 
and that its social order would be made up of innumerable 
co-operative associations, rural and urban, and that in 
great manufacturing enterprises labour would be in co- 
partnership with capital. If the political question were 
settled, many who now concentrate all their energy on the 
attainment of self-government would throw themselves 
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into the movement created by Sir Horace Plunkett. Its 
fundamental idea has got into the Irish air. It will soon be 
applied not merely to rural industry, but will colour 
national life and thought in its entirety. Really fundamental 
ideas have an expansive power and are endlessly fruitful. 
They are capable of application in a thousand different ways. 
Darwin, for example, had hardly concluded his exposition 
of evolution before Walter Pater was applying the idea in 
art criticism, and was writing about the famous and now 
lost beauty of Mona Lisa as the culmination of exquisite 
emotions and strange passions moulding humanity through 
a thousand ages, until they expressed themselves in that face 
“into which the soul with all its maladies had passed.” 
Similarly by reflex a&tion the fundamental] idea of Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s movement is affecting, and will affeé 
still more, the charaéter of Irish life and Irish thought gener- 
ally. It is proving itself endlessly fruitful. It is a real policy, 
a policy capable of widest application, and that is something 
more valuable than the opportunism which tinkers here and 
there at a crack in society, but has no guiding fundamental 
ideas, no vision of a social order into which national life 
might be builded. It is a policy which will steadily make its 
way in Ireland whether Ireland be governed from West- 
minster or College Green; and if we have self-government 
it will in its final conquest of the offices of power make 
Ireland a nation permeated from centre to sea with the 
idea of mutual aid, and will have helped with this idea in 
making the soul of the country. 








THE BRISBANE GENERAL STRIKE 


(ComMuNICATED BY A CORRESPONDENT IN QUEENSLAND) 


I 
USTRALIA has always had its share—many people 


will be inclined to say more than its share—of indus- 
trial troubles, but none, it may safely be asserted, which 
has aroused more widespread interest and concern than 
the remarkable upheaval which took place in Brisbane 
during February last. Compared with the great struggle 
which, at the time these lines are written, is raging in Great 
Britain, the Queensland strike will, no doubt, appear small 
and insignificant. Nevertheless it exhibited some special 
features which make it well worth a careful study. First and 
foremost, it was a “ general ” strike—that is to say, a studied 
attempt—such as had often been talked of, but had never 
before been put into pra¢tice in Australia—to bring about 
a complete stoppage, not merely of the work of a particular 
industry, but of all the varied a€tivities of a whole commu- 
nity. And as if to emphasize the wide scope of their ideas, 
the leaders—for part of the time, at least—took upon them- 
selves to assume, to all intents and purposes, some of the 
essential funétions of a lawfully-appointed Government, in 
opposition to that already in existence. They granted 
licences or “ permits ” for the carrying on of certain business, 
under conditions prescribed by themselves, and endeavoured 
to prevent any work from being done without such license. 
They appointed peace officers, to the number of several 
hundreds, furnished them with badges of authority, and 
sent them out to maintain order in the streets. They even 
went tothe extreme length, according to a statement made by 
one of their own number, of applying to the Federal Govern- 
ment for military aid against what they termed the aggres- 
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sion of the State police, a request which, it is hardly necessary 
to say, was not entertained. Further, the trouble was not 
occasioned by any demand for higher wages, shorter hours, 
or better conditions, such as we are accustomed to look for 
in most industrial disputes. The employés of the Brisbane 
Tramways Company, with whom the quarrel originated, 
were said to have enjoyed, at the time, conditions equal if 
not superior to those of any body of men engaged in similar 
occupations throughout Australia. And of the other forty- 
odd unions which “ came out ” in sympathy, not one alleged 
any real grievance as a reason for their a¢tion. Indeed, many 
unionists distinétly declared that they had no quarrel what- 
ever with their own employers. The whole affair turned upon 
| what was practically a matter of abstraét principle, and one, 
too, which was already in process of decision by a judicial 
tribunal. And, finally, the lawlessness and disorder which 
accompanied the earsier stages of the confli€t, and which 
at one time threatened to develop very serious conse- 
}quences, were repressed, not by the organized military 
or civil forces of the Commonwealth or the State, but by 
the spontaneous and decisive ation of the citizens them- 
selves. 

The causes, real and apparent, of this extraordinary out- 
break of militant unionism, together with its significance 
when viewed in connexion with the conditions and ideals 
of organized Labour, as it exists in Australia to-day, will be 
discussed later on. But first it is advisable to give a brief 
sketch of the principal events of the strike itself, together 
with those immediately preceding it, in order that the exa&t 
situation in Brisbane during February last may be under- 
stood. 

The ostensible cause of all the trouble was a claim made 
by a section of the employés of the Brisbane Tramways 
Company to wear while on duty a small metal badge indi- 
cating membership of the Australian Tramway Employés 
Association, a federation of unions, with its head-quarters 
in Melbourne. This claim the company’s manager, Mr 
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Badger, opposed on the ground that the display of dis- 
tinGtive tokens of this sort was likely to provoke dissensions 
and ill-feeling among the men themselves. Mr Badger’s 
reputation, it should be noted, stood high as that of a 
kindly and considerate employer. He made no secret, how- 
ever, of his entire aversion to any connexion between the 
men under him and the Association in question. Such con- 
nexion, he held, involved two very grave disadvantages. 
It gave power to an executive body, sitting in a city a thou- 
sand miles away, to exercise control over the Brisbane men, 
and to intervene in the event of differences arising between 
them and himself. And it also made it possible for the com- 
pany to be dragged into a quarrel affeCting Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, or Adelaide, with which it had no possible concern. 
After some little fri€tion, the question was referred to the 
Federal Arbitration Court for decision. But before it came 
on for hearing, the Brisbane men, a¢ting, it is understood, 
upon instructions from Melbourne, decided to take the 
law into their own hands, and to wear the badges, in defiance 
of the company’s regulation to the contrary. This took 
place on January 18. It is alleged, as a defence of their ill- 
advised aCtion, that the men were irritated by the long delay 
in bringing the claim before the Court, and wished to force 
matters to a climax. Be that as it may, the results were 
immediate and important. The badge wearers were at once 
suspended, and informed that they would be allowed a cer- 
tain time within which to conform to the company’s 
regulations, and return to duty. On their failure to do 
this, their places would be filled. 

The suspended men applied to the Trades Hall, with 
which their union was affiliated, for assistance, and an 
attempt was made to open negotiations with Mr Badger, 
with a view to arriving at some solution of the difficulty. 
That gentleman, however, steadily refused to permit any 
third party to intervene between himself and his employés. 
The question, he declared, was now before the Arbitration 
Court for decision, and until that decision was given theregula- 
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tions of the company must be obeyed. There was no more to 
be said. The next move in the game was a conference of all 
the trades unions controlled by the Trades Hall, forty-three 
in number, to consider the position. As the Press was 
rigorously excluded it is difficult to ascertain exactly what 
took place at this gathering; but as a result of its delibera- 
tions it was announced on January 28 that the labour 
organizations regarded Mr Badger’s reply as a dire€t chal- 
lenge to unionism as a whole, and that unless the employés’ 
demands were conceded by Tuesday, the 3oth inst., a 
general strike of all the trades and industries represented 
would at once be declared. Mr Badger remaining firm, and 
all efforts to bring the contending parties to some agree- 
ment having failed, on Wednesday, January 31, the great 
struggle began. 

Its opening hours were apparently peaceful enough. 
The leaders—there is no reason to doubt, in all sincerity— 
issued formal instructions to their followers to “ remain 
calm and refrain from any disorder.” The crowds, wearing 
the red ribbon of the Socialist party, who thronged the 
streets, seemed for the most part curious and good- 
humoured, rather than aggressive. But this state of affairs 
could not last long. When thousands of men and boys are 
taken from their ordinary occupations—especially, as in 
this case, in protest against some alleged injustice—and 
thrown idle on to the streets of a city, sooner or later 
trouble is sure to ensue. Besides, in order to render so com- 
plex a movement as a general strike in any sense effective, 
it is not sufficient that only the strikers themselves should 
be idle, but also as many others as possible must be induced 
to cease work. So far as the unions were concerned, the 
industrial wheels had come practically to a stop, but outside 
the ranks men were here and there still striving, though 
under difficulty, to continue their ordinary avocations. 
In such circumstances “ peaceful persuasion” soon began 
to give way to intimidation, abuse, and, in some cases, actual 
violence. The hooligan element, too, always ready to take 
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advantage of times of unrest, soon began to make itself 
apparent, and added to the general feeling of disquiet. 
Before the day closed a number of disorderly scenes had 
taken place. Bands of red-ribboned men and youths, ripe 
for any mischief, paraded the city, abusing, threatening, 
and even assaulting the few who attempted to carry on any 
work, and forcing shopkeepers to close their doors. Fortu- 
nately, beyond the breaking of a few windows, little or no 
damage to property was done. But on Thursday morning 
it was evident that the situation was becoming critical. 
Trade and business of every kind were praCtically at a stand- 
still, many shops remained closed, and others which ventured 
to take down their shutters replaced them after a few hours. 
The shipping trade of the port was paralysed, vessels could 
neither load nor unload, the tramcars, and after nightfall 
the railway trains also, had ceased to run, and, with but few 
exceptions, cabs and omnibuses followed their example. 
Crowds, no longer good-humoured as yesterday, filled the 
streets; everywhere the red badge of Socialism was to be 
seen. Riots, which at any moment might have assumed 
serious proportions, took place at various points, and more 
than once the police came into sharp conflict with the mob. 
The former, indeed, held their own, but to many anxious 
onlookers it appeared as if they could do very little more. 
Their numbers were comparatively few. Should the forces 
arrayed against them be augmented to any great extent, 
they stood, it seemed, in grave danger of being swept away, 
leaving the city at the mercy of the mob. It was rumoured 
also, that the failure of the usual food supplies was already 
beginning to be felt in many quarters; and one strike leader 
had not hesitated to tell his hearers that it was “ better 
to steal than to starve.” If those thousands of men and 
women once began to experience what real hunger meant— 
hunger not only for themselves, but for their children— 
pillage and destruction must inevitably follow. By evening 
something like a reign of terror prevailed. Many citizens 
went armed, while in outlying suburbs vigilance committees 
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were hastily formed to guard homes and property against 
possible attack. 

Meanwhile the position of the State Government had 
been a particularly anxious one. Upon Mr Denham and his 
colleagues lay the responsibility of maintaining law and 
order, but there were grave doubts whether the resources 
at their immediate command would be sufficient for the 
task. Not only had they to contend with the ative elements 
of disorder, but there had been set up in the city what was 
practically a rival and hostile authority, which had taken 
upon itself to curtail the rights and liberties of the citizens, 
and to make and enforce its own laws. This usurping power 
had a large following. Indeed, it might be said that a con- 
siderable seCtion of the community seemed to be on the 
verge of a€tual revolution. The only apparent defence 
upon which the constitutional authorities could rely was a 
body of police, well trained and capable, certainly, but 
comparatively few in numbers, and designed only to cope 
with the ordinary exigencies of civil life among an essen- 
tially law-abiding people. The State, it should be remem- 
bered, possesses no military forces of its own; all troops, 
whether regulars or militia, are under Federal control, and 
neither could move, except under orders from Melbourne. 
A false step—such as an appeal to force without ability to 
sustain such appeal—might have disastrous results. During 
the earlier stages of the trouble, therefore, little more could 
be done than to endeavour to hold the graver forms of dis- 
order in some degree in check. But as rapidly as possible 
extra police, both horse and foot, were summoned from 
other centres and hurried into the city, while a large body 
of special constables was quietly sworn in. By Thursday even- 


ing the Government felt itself strong enough to make a 
decisive attempt to re-assert its authority. 





Since the beginning of the strike, one prominent feature 
of the proceedings had been a daily procession of unionists, 
starting from the Trades Hall and marching through the 
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city—a demonstration which, it was confidently believed, 
would impress upon the public imagination the tremendous 
strength which stood behind the movement, and the un- 
wisdom of resistance to its demands. But this arrange- 
ment—legitimate enough in itself, perhaps—had been 
responsible for a good deal of the disorder of the last two 
days, and the authorities therefore decided to prohibit all 
such processions until further notice. A proclamation was 
issued to that effect, but it remained to be seen whether 
it would be obeyed. On the following day thousands of 
people repaired to the Trades Hall, only to find the streets 
in the vicinity held by a strong force of police, both mounted 
and on foot, while a barrier of loaded rifles and fixed bayonets 
effectually blocked the proposed line of march. The strike 
leaders at once recognized the futility of offering any re- 
sistance, and, announcing to their followers that the in- 
tended demonstration could not take place, desired them 
to disperse as quietly as possible. But a disappointed crowd 
is not so easily disposed of. Thousands of men and women, 
some merely curious perhaps, others sullen and defiant, 
remained. Finally, after waiting for some considerable time, 
it was decided to clear the streets. For the next hour Bris- 
bane saw some exciting scenes, and some, it must be acknow- 
ledged on looking back, that were not without their humorous 
side. By repeated rushes the police drove the mob back, and 
scattered it beyond any possibility of re-union; but although 
wildly sensational stories of slaughter and bloodshed were 
circulated through the city during the next few days, as a 
matter of fact, not a single life was lost, and the casualties 
of any kind were surprisingly few. The police used their 
batons on occasion pretty freely, but the sabres of the 
mounted men were never drawn, nor were the rifles or 
bayonets at any time brought into requisition. Indeed 
throughout, the object of the officers of the law had been, 
where possible, to intimidate rather than to inflict a€tual 
bodily harm. But the mob had learnt, for the first time 
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probably in the lives of the great majority, how utterly 
helpless mere numbers are before the attack of even a small 
organized and disciplined force. 

For the time, law and order had re-asserted their rule. 
But the position was still serious. Brisbane, for its popu- 
lation, covers a very large area, and trouble might occur 
anywhere, at any moment. And a force which is quite 
capable of suppressing a riot, or of dispersing a disorderly 
mob many times its own numerical strength, is by no 
means necessarily equal to the task of giving effective pro- 
te€tion to every part of a widely scattered community. It 
was clearly inadvisable, too, to withdraw any more men 
from the country districts. As already noted, the State 
possesses no military forces on which to call in times of 
emergency, but by Seétion 119 of the Constitution A& the 
Commonwealth is bound, on the request of the Government 
of any State, to afford prote€tion to that State, from do- 
mestic violence no less than from foreign invasion. In the 
terms of this provision, therefore, on the preceding Thurs- 
day, Mr Denham had telegraphed to the Federal authorities 
in Melbourne, requesting the assistance of the local troops. 

And now occurred a very significant incident. A Labour 
Administration held office in the Commonwealth Parliament 
and the Prime Minister, Mr Fisher, was the representative 
of an important Queensland constituency. As a life-long 
unionist, his sympathies might naturally be expeéted to be 
with his companions in Brisbane, even though he might 
not endorse their present action; as the chief of a constitu- 
tional executive, he was bound to uphold the laws, not only 
of the Commonwealth, but of each and every State. There 
was, therefore, some curiosity as to what course he would 
take. Perhaps, in the circumstances, the wisest thing to 
do would have been to have come to some decision, and 
then aéted, without further remark. Mr Fisher, however, 
made the mistake of explaining his a€tion. He announced 
to the public of Australia that he had received two commu- 
nications, one from the Government of Queensland, the 
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other from the Brisbane Strike Committee, the substance 
of both being, he said, “that they complained of each 
other’s a€tions.” The Prime Minister may not have intended 
to convey any such impression, but it is difficult to avoid 
the inference that, for the time being at all events, he 
regarded the responsible administration of the State, 
and the Strike Committee, as upon prattically the same level, 
and their representations as entitled to the same considera- 
tion. However that may be, he refused the assistance asked 
for, alleging as his reason that he was not satisfied that 
affairs in Brisbane had reached such a state as to require 
military intervention; and emphasized his refusal by for- 
warding a personal donation to the strike funds. 

This a€tion met with a remarkable response. Since the 
head of the Federal Government saw fit to refuse to the 
State, in this crisis, the protection supposed to be guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, then the citizens of the State 
must take what steps they could to proteét themselves. 
They rose to the occasion, promptly and decisively. During 
the next two or three days, the police offices were thronged 
by hundreds of men and boys, of all ages and conditions, 
seeking to be sworn in as special constables, to uphold the 
State Government and the laws. Among them were to be 
seen many members of the military forces, officers and 
privates alike, to whom the Federal authorities might indeed 
prohibit the soldier’s rifle or sword, but could not deny the 
citizen’s right to the baton of the civil guard. On Sunday 
the position was still further strengthened by the news that 
scores of sturdy farmers and bushmen, well mounted and 
armed, were riding in from the country to take their place 
in the ranks. By Monday morning a force had assembled 
amply sufficient to crush any possible opposition, and to 
give full prote¢tion to all who might need it, in any part 
of the city. Brisbane breathed freely once more. 

This was really the turning point of the strike. With the 
advent on the scene of the citizen forces, and the conse- 
quent realization that the Government could and would 
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prote&t all who wished to follow their lawful avocations, 
and punish without fear or favour any person or persons 
who ventured to interfere with them, the authority of the 
Trades Hall, which had been so much in evidence, began 
to totter to its fall. For a while the strikers, buoyed up by 
hopes, the exaét nature of which, perhaps, it would be 
difficult to define, held together. At the beginning of the 
trouble it had been believed, in fat, some of the leaders had 
gone so far as to promise that the workers of Sydney and 
Melbourne would join hands with their Brisbane comrades, 
and that there would be a general cessation of work through- 
out eastern Australia. But the dream was doomed to 
disappointment, the response to the appeal was feeble and 
half-hearted, while on all sides prominent Labour sup- 
porters, including both State and Federal Ministers of the 
Crown, joined in open denunciation of the action of the 
Brisbane unions. The expression of a New South Wales 
State Minister, “a combination of imbecility and barbar- 
ism,” may be taken as a fair specimen of the language used. 
On February to a general ele€tion in South Australia, in 
which great interest had centered, resulted in the downfall 
of a Labour Administration, and the disappointed members 
of the party all over the Commonwealth did not hesitate 
to ascribe this defeat, in large measure, to the events then 
in progress in Queensland. An attempt was made to call 
out the workers in the northern and central parts of the 
State in sympathy, but so unpromising were the results, 
that it was deemed advisable to withdraw the order within 
a very few days. The movement, indeed, was beginning to 
collapse under its own weight. In spite of all the leaders 
could do or say, first by twos and threes, then by dozens, 
finally by scores and hundreds, the men drifted away. 
Many returned to their old employment, but in most cases 
on their employers’ terms, which did not always mean their 
own, or union, terms; others, less fortunate, found their 
places filled, and had perforce to seek elsewhere for the work 
and wages they had so lightly thrown aside. Towards the 
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end of the month, a faint flicker of life was put into the 
expiring struggle by the news that the Arbitration Court 
had given its decision in favour of the tramway employés’ 
claim to wear their union badges while on duty—the original 
cause of all the trouble. But it quickly faded away again 
on the discovery that the vi€tory was a barren one; that the 
judgment did not and could not provide for the reinstate- 
ment of the men who had left the company’s service in 
consequence of the dispute, and whose places were now 
filled. Had they waited for the award of the court, they 
would have obtained all that they desired, but by their 
hasty a€tion they had defeated their own ends. At last, on 
March 6, the inevitable end arrived, when what was left 
of the strike—it included now little more than the wharf 
labourers—was finally declared off at the Trades Hall. It 
had lasted just five weeks; during that time it had deprived 
thousands of workers of employment, had brought want and 
suffering to hundreds of homes, and had hung up, to all 
intents and purposes, the trade of a busy seaport. These 
were results plain to see. What then stands on the other 
side of the account? 





II 


IRECTLY, it is fairly safe to assert, Queensland union- 

ism has gained nothing whatever. The tramway men, itis 
true, won their case before the Arbitration Court,* but the 
strike had nothing to do with that judgment; indeed, as 
already pointed out, one of its results has been to deprive 
the winners of the fruits of their victory. Of the other 
unions engaged, the wharf labourers, who really did succeed 
in paralysing the greater part of the shipping of the port, 
returned to work on precisely the same terms as those in 
existence when they ceased, neither better nor worse. And 
in the meantime, they have lost so many weeks’ wages. But 


* An Appeal, however, against the decision is now pending before the 
High Court. 
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in the case of nearly all the other organizations, the employ- 
ers, though anxious to avoid any spirit of vindictiveness or of 
reprisal, took the opportunity to impose new conditions 
for their own protection against possible outbreaks of a 
similar kind in the future. Thus, the coal miners, who held 
out almost to the last, finally agreed to resume work under a 
proviso that they would not again cease without giving 
at least fourteen days’ notice of their intention, signed by 
the executive officers of their union. In other trades, a 
similar agreement had to be signed by each individual 
worker, before he was permitted to return. There can be 
no doubt, also, that many of the unions have suffered severely 
as regards both their financial and numerical strength, as 
well as in morale, by the events of February last. From the 
ordinary point of view, then, the strike must be looked upon 
as a failure. But, if it had been a complete success, what 
would have been gained? Or, rather, when it was first 
entered upon, what did its leaders hope to gain? 

Strictly speaking, only the leaders themselves could give 
a decisive answer to the question, and they doubtless will 
keep their own counsel. But some little light may perhaps 
be thrown upon the subject by a consideration of the general 
position of Trades Unionism—or the Labour Party, the 
two expressions mean practically the same thing—as it 
exists in Australia to-day. The original idea of a trades 
union is familiar to every one. It was an association of the 
workers in any particular industry or group of industries, 
to secure fair conditions of labour, and to uphold the rights 
of its members against any possible aggression on the part 
of their employers. Should these rights be assailed, its 
weapon was the crude, but often fairly effective one of a 
strike, but—at all events in the majority of cases—a strike 
confined to the particular shop or fa¢tory, or at least the 
particular industry, in which the trouble had arisen. 
Gradually, and in the face of much opposition, these asso- 
ciations won their way into public recognition, and became 
an accepted part of the social machine. Normally, this 
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original idea is still the raison d’étre of the trades unions of 
Australia. But if we look more closely, we will find another 
and a very different principle influencing, indeed governing, 
the whole movement. The beginning of this new force dates 
from some years back, when the failure of a long and hard 
fought strike, extending over a wide area, and the bitter 
disappointment thereby engendered, led to a complete 
reorganization of the labour army, with new methods and 
new aims. Instead of wasting energy upon isolated struggles 
between masters and men, which at best could produce 
comparatively restricted results, it was decided to transfer 
the contest to the wider field of politics. Henceforward the 
objeé should be, by the ele€tion of Labour representatives 
to Parliament, and all other possible means, to bring about 
legislation which should secure to the whole body of workers 
the advantages which hitherto their unions, as mere indus- 
trial units, had fought for in vain. 

The scheme—a great and a worthy one—was well con- 
ceived, and its success is now matter of history. Not 
only do the Statute books of all the Australian States teem 
with social and industrial laws, owing their existence, to 
a very large extent, to the influence of the new power in 
the political world, but every Australian Parliament now 
includes a strong Labour Party; and Labour Govern- 
ments hold office in the Commonwealth and in two out 
of the six States. (In a third, South Australia, the Labour 
Administration of Mr Verran has just been deposed.) 
And—which is the point now to be emphasized—pra€tically 
every Trades Union is now a political club, an organized 
fighting force in a great eleCtoral campaign, whose field 
is the whole of Australia, and whose energy never slackens 
from year’s end to year’s end. 

But here the question will naturally suggest itself, how is ™ 
it, if the labour unions have thus demonstrated the superior- 
ity of united political a€tion over the old strike methods, 
that the latter are still resorted to, indeed, in some industries, 
seem to be more common than ever? The answer may be 
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given, that no legislation can cover every possible cause of 
dispute, and that cases are bound to arise in which, if one 
or both parties prove obdurate, there is nothing for it but 
to fight it out between themselves. But there is another 
reason. Of late years, owing to causes which need not 
now be dwelt upon, the Labour Party in Australia has 
been gradually coming under the influence of a par- 
ticular type of revolutionary Socialism. From the idea, 
strengthened by experience, that by political ation the 
workers could obtain better wages and conditions, has de- 
veloped the belief that through the same machinery they 
can bring about a new social order, in which there shall 
be neither employer nor employed, master nor servant, 
but where all should be equal, and where poverty, with all 
its attendant evils, should have no place. Unfortunately, 
this altruistic ideal has been overlaid by another. The crude 
economics of the common Socialistic text-books teach that 
all capital is wrong, all interest robbery, and that all profits 
made by employers are simply so much filched from the 
workers, who really produce all the wealth of the world. 
Socialism, it is contended, will restore these ill-gotten gains 
to their rightful owners, but in the meantime—so some 
teachers do not hesitate to assert—the worker is morally 
justified in regarding his employer as an enemy, whocan have 
no claim on his consideration, and of whom every possible 
advantage should be taken, as opportunity may serve. On this 
reasoning, strikes should be resorted to, not necessarily where 
there are grievances to be redressed but where they are most 
likely to embarrass the employers, and force them to make 
concessions. “‘ Not where you need most, but where you can 
gain most,” should be the rule. More recently, one se€tion of 
militant Socialists has carried the idea a step further still. 
Strikes are to be used not as a weapon wherewith to repel 
some injustice, not even as a means whereby to extort some 
advantage, but for the open and avowed purpose of keeping 
the whole industrial world in a constant state of turmoil 
and unrest, and rendering the existing order of things 
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intolerable. When the consummation is reached, then the 
community, in despair, will turn to the only remedy, 
Socialism—and the millennium will dawn. 

It is not contended, of course, that this conclusion, thus 
definitely stated, has been arrived at, or this line of ation 
endorsed, by any large number of the unionists of Australia. 
Most of them, probably, have only a more or less 
vague idea, that, if the Labour Party can only manage to 
get control of the Government, then the employers will be 
compelled to give them better terms, somehow or other. 
And no doubt many of the party leaders would emphatically 
repudiate any such policy as that which has just been 
indicated. But the spirit is certainly there. And its presence 
goes a long way towards explaining, not only the continu- 
ance of strikes, but also the remarkable indifference, not to 
say hostility, lately displayed in certain quarters towards 
the principle of arbitration, which so long held a prominent 
place in every Labour programme. To men under the in- 
fluence of these ideas, the judgment of an Arbitration 
Court is, after all, very much the same as the result of a 
local strike or lock-out, it merely decides whether a certain 
set of workers shall or shall not be given certain advantages 
to which they consider themselves entitled, but which 
their employers refuse to allow them. Its effeét is restri€ted, 
it does nothing towards advancing the Socialist cause as a 
whole; indeed, from some points of view it might even be 
conceived as retarding it, as the relief afforded by a mere 
palliative medicine may often divert a patient’s attention 





from the real progress of his disease. To which must also be | 


added, that to many of the rank and file the a€tual working 


of the courts, up to the present time, has proved a keen | 
disappointment. Since, according to the Socialist teaching, | 


all employers’ profits are only so much unjustly taken from 


labour, therefore any concessions which the workers might 
obtain would only be getting back a part of what was really | 


their own. Until they obtained the whole, they could never 
ask for too much. In other words, whenever an industrial 
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dispute occurred, the men must pra¢tically always be right, 
and the masters wrong. The employers themselves, it is 
hinted, know this as well as do the workers, but self-interest 
and greed prevent them from acknowledging the truth, 
and doing justice. But if all such disputes were to be re- 
ferred to a really impartial tribunal, such as the Arbitration 
Courts seemed to promise, then as a matter of course, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the decision would be 
in favour of the employés’ demands. Consequently, the 
discovery that an unbiassed judge might a€tually hold that 
capital as well as labour, had its rights, and that these rights 
must be upheld, came as a rude awakening. The fa& that 
arbitration might possibly work both ways at once deprived 
the principle of a good deal of its attra€tion. ‘* What’s the 
use of our going to a Court if it won’t give us what we 
want?” was openly asked. Hints, too, were not wanting 
| that the judges, after all, were merely “ the corrupt tools 
of the capitalist class,” and the Courts themselves only 
another ingenious device of the employers to tie the workers’ 
hands. The idea upon which so many hopes had been built 
had proved a failure; it would be better after all, to get 
back to the old ways. 





Ill 


E may now return to our consideration of the Brisbane 

trouble. Keeping in view the teaching of a seCtion of 
militant Socialists, just referred to, that strikes are to be 
employed not so much to resist injustice as to obtain some 
advantage or enforce some demand, it is quite conceivable 
that some of the union leaders may have reasoned that there 
are no conditions so good that they might not be better. 
And although they had just then no particular grievances 
against their employers, still, the circumstances seemed to 
offer a favourable opportunity to extort some further con- 
cessions, and generally to strengthen and improve their 
position. Further—and what was of far more importance 
than any immediate gain—such a demonstration o: strength 
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as a general strike would furnish, could not but aé& as a | 
powerful obje& lesson to the capitalist classes, showing them 
their own complete helplessness when face to face with 
organized labour, and giving warning of the dire conse- 
quences, if at any future time they ventured to oppose the 
workers—or as Labour advocates prefer to put it—the 
people’s will. Whether this be an impartial explanation or 
not, it is at any rate clear that there was an astonishing 
lack of judgment and foresight in provoking a confliét of 
such dimensions upon an issue concerning which it must 
have been evident that there could never be any public 
sympathy. 

But although the movement may thus have had its 
industrial side, yet, on the whole, a study of the surround- 
ing circumstances would seem to lead to the conclusion 
that the motives underlying it were political as well as 
industrial. How and where it a€tually originated, how far 
it had the sympathy or san€tion of the leaders of Labour, 
in Parliament or out of it, throughout the Commonwealth, 
are questions to which the present writer does not feel 
qualified to venture a reply. In its later stages at least, 
there certainly seemed to be a widespread chorus of con- 
demnation from prominent members of the party in the 
southern States, despite the apparent approval shown by 
the Prime Minister a short time before. In Queensland 
itself, the proceedings appeared to have the support of the 
State Labour Party as a whole. The Parliamentary leader, 
Mr Bowman—a man whose personal honesty and kindliness 
of chara€ter have won him the respe€& of many outside the 
ranks of his own followers—in a speech delivered on the 
Sunday before the outbreak, gave the proposed aétion his 
official blessing, and referred to the occasion as “ one of the 
most heartening ” in his experience. The representative of | 
a western constituency became the President of the Strike 
Committee, and other members took an aétive part, urging | 
the men to “stand firm” and indicating that the whole | 
strength of the party was behind them. Now assuming this | 
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to have been the fa€t—and the available evidence seems to 
point in that dire€tion—what had labour in its political 
aspect in Queensland to gain by a general strike? 

Let us look at the position. Although during the last few 
years the Australian Labour Party had succeeded in captur- 
ing not only both Houses of the Federal Parliament, but 
also the popular Legislatures of three out of the six States, 
its political horizon, at the beginning of the present year, 
was by no means free from clouds. Labour control of govern- 
ment had not brought the Socialistic millennium appreciably 
nearer; in faét, more than once a Labour Administration 
had found it necessary to resort to “ capitalistic methods,” 
so often and so fiercely denounced, to maintain law and 
order against certain seCtions of its own followers. Signs of 
dissatisfaCtion were by no means wanting. An ominous 
note had been sounded during the previous year, in the 
crushing defeat of Mr Fisher’s referendum proposals of 
which an account has already been given in the Rounp 
Taste. A general ele€tion was due in Queensland within 
the next few months, one of special interest, since it was 
the first to be held since the re-arrangement of the con- 
stituencies on the basis of praétical equality of voting 
power. A victory secured in this State would go a long way 
towards regaining the lost ground, and heartening the rank 
and file throughout Australia for the greater contest, the 
Federal ele€tions, in the following year. Matters standing 
thus, it is possible that some of the Brisbane Labour leaders 
argued to themselves that a great Labour demonstration 
might be of no little service to the party, in State and 
Commonwealth alike. To close up and encourage their own 
ranks, to strike confusion and dismay into those of their 
adversaries—what better weapon than this could have been 
devised for the coming fight? 

But whatever the motives may have been—and lack of 
foresight rather than any keen political prescience was the 
prevailing characteristic of the strike leadership—it seems 
fairly certain that at the beginning there was little or no 
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anticipation of anything like a prolonged struggle. Leaders 
and men evidently believed that it would only be necessary 
to make a demonstration—enough to show that they were 
really in earnest—and that in a very brief space of time 
one of two things would happen. Either the Government— 
which they did not credit with any very large amount of | 
firmness or courage—would, for the sake of peace, compel 
Mr Badger to give way; or the general body of citizens, 
alarmed at the threatened paralysis of trade, would insist 
upon some arrangement being made to avert the impending 
calamity. In either case, Labour would score, not only in 
obtaining its immediate desire, but by calling public atten- 
tion to the weakness of the existing Administration, and its 
own strength. But these expeftations were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Mr Denham’s Ministry, although at first, 
perhaps, slow to aét, stood firm; while the citizens of Bris- 
bane soon made it plain, that whatever might befall, they 
had no intention of allowing themselves to be ditated to 
by the Trades Hall. The strike leaders, therefore, at once 
found themselves faced by an awkward dilemma. Either 
they must recede from the position they had assumed, and 
submit to the humiliation of acknowledging that they had 
made a mistake, or they must continue an enterprise for 
which they had made no adequate preparation. They chose 
the latter alternative, which at once involved them in the 
thankless task of trying to make bricks without straw. As 
was remarked at the time, “ they declared the strike first, 
and considered ways and means for carrying it on after- 
wards.” And this faét, no doubt goes a long way to explain 
the singular lack of foresight which from first to last seemed 
to charaéterize the management of the whole business. To 
conduct with success a general strike is a gigantic under- 
taking, even when all has been properly prepared; to do so 
when there has been no such preparation, requires resource! 
and ability far beyond that which at any time during the 
struggle was at the command of the Committee or of the 


Trades Hall. 
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IV 


AVING thus endeavoured to trace the motives which 

led to the strike, we may now glance at the causes of its 
failure. First, we may place the lack of any adequate 
preparation for a lengthy campaign, to which reference 
has already been made. Secondly, we must note the 
entire absence of any great grievance, or indeed of any 
definite principle, to stir the men up, and make them feel 
that they had something really worth fighting for. Their 
response, indeed, to the call of their leaders showed an 
admirable loyalty and discipline but it is difficult to 
sustain any degree of enthusiasm for very long over a dis- 
pute as to whether a few hundred men shall or shall not 
be allowed to wear certain metal ornaments upon their 
watch-chains. That is not the sort of thing for which 
sensible workmen are usually prepared to quarrel with good 
employment, and see their wives and children suffer. And 
as soon as the first novelty of the affair had worn off, many 
began to realize this, and to look for some way out. A third 
reason was the unexpe¢ted and powerful opposition aroused 
by the movement in every section of the community outside 
the unionist organizations, and the prompt and effe¢tive 
rally of the citizens to the support of the constitutional 
government, and the defence of their own liberties. Face 
to face with this new and determined force which had 
suddenly sprung up, it might almost be said from nowhere, 
the dismayed strikers saw their leaders outwitted, and their 
fighting strength over-matched. Outside their own ranks 
they could look for no help, no sympathy; they stood alone. 
Against the depressing influence of such isolation, the most 
inspiriting appeals from their leaders could be of little avail. 
But the strongest reason for the failure of the great Brisbane 
upheaval lies in the very nature of the thing itself. Those 
who engage in a general strike are in the position of men 
trying to cut off the branches of a tree upon which they are 
themselves seated; the more complete their success, the 
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more assured is their own downfall. It is hardly necessary 
to refer to the obvious fa& that in industrial troubles of the 
ordinary type, the men who are “ out ” are largely supported 
by those who remain at work, and consequently, when there 
are no longer any wage earners, the principal source of 
income fails, while the needs continue and increas2. But 
over and above this, a general strike, to be in any sense 
effective must, first and foremost, deal with those industries 
which provide the atual necessaries of life. The social 
machine can go on for a long time without luxuries, without 
a good many things indeed, to which it has been accus- 
tomed, but not without such essentials as food, light, and 
firing. Thus the strikers must be able to bring about, in 
effet, something resembling a state of siege. But since this 
must affect the whole community, or at least the greater part 
of it, and since there are no possible ways of discriminating 
between class and class the results must fall upon all, 
unionists and non-unionists alike. If the blockade of supplies 
is so complete that the employer’s household must starve, 
those of the workers must starve also. And, as a rule, very 
much more quickly. 

Within a few hours from the beginning of the struggle, 
the leaders realized that to attempt to carry out their scheme 
in its entirety would be to ensure immediate failure. A part 
must be sacrificed to save the whole. Hence the decision, 
already referred to, to allow certain necessary trades and 
industries to be carried on, provided that the tradesmen 
obtained formal permission from the Trades Hall, and 
undertook to abide by its regulations. But this arrangement, 
although hailed as a triumph for Labour tactics, was in 
reality the first step towards the final defeat. In the first 
place, it was a confession of failure, of inability to perform 
a part—and, as pointed out, an essential part—of the task 
the Strike Committee had set before itself and its followers. | 
And in the second place, perhaps no a¢tion could have been 
taken more thoroughly calculated to arouse the effe¢tive| 
antagonism of the whole of the rest of the community. On 
all sides the question was asked, Who or what then is this 
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Strike Committee, that it should presume to di€tate to the 
people of Brisbane how they shall condué their own affairs? 
Thus even before the great demonstration of the citizens 
which followed the Prime Minister’s refusal to grant the 
State Government’s request for military aid, a spirit of 
indignation against the Trades Hall methods was rapidly 
making its influence felt everywhere, with results which 
have already been described. Thus, assailed by opposition 
from without and growing weakness from within, without 
resources, without enthusiasm, apparently without definite 
object or plan, the great strike drifted on to its inevitable end. 
From an industrial point of view, then, the movement 
must be pronounced to have been a failure. Whether, in its 
political aspeét, the same thing can be said with equal 
assurance yet remains to be seen. The Queensland general 
elections have been fixed for April 27, and at the time of 
| writing there seem to be distiné indications that the posi- 
tion and prospeéts of the Labour Party have been seriously 
weakened by the recent happenings in Brisbane. Whether 
such is really the case only the event can show. Long before 
these lines see the light the country will have given its 
decision; for the present it will be wise to refrain from 
offering any forecast as to what that decision will be.* 
But in the meantime a study of the trouble and its 
results, so far as we can judge them up to the present, 
would seem to suggest several fairly definite conclusions 
which may be briefly discussed. First, it appears pretty 
certain that the experiment of a general strike is not likely 
to be repeated, at least for some considerable time to come. 
Experience has shown that as an industrial weapon it is by 
no means so effective, nor so easy to employ, as before 
the late events it was believed to be. It is unwieldy, un- 
reliable, and like a two-edged sword, is very apt to wound 
the unskilled user. Success is at best but problematical, 
and, even if attained, will probably be found to be attended 
by more than equal suffering and loss. And thus one of the 


* The election has resulted in an increase of the Liberal majority from 
8 to 22.—Ep. 
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clouds which has so long hung over the industrial world of 
Australia has been removed, temporarily at all events. 
But most striking and most inspiriting of all was the 
demonstration of the faét that, in the last resort, the 
people of Queensland do not need to rely for defence 
against domestic violence, or even revolution, upon any 
military force, that they have the power, as well as the 
will, to defend themselves. A writer in an English review 
recently declared that there seems to be in Australia no 
desire for law or order, but the foolish gibe has been 
silenced, once and for all, by the events of those 
first weeks of February last. By the splendid rally of her 
citizens to the support of the Constitutional Government 
Queensland, and through her Australia, has once more 
vindicated her good name in the eyes of the world. 

But all the lessons to be deduced from the strike are not 
so pleasing. The writer has no wish to indulge in any re- 
fle€tions which may seem to savour of the nature of person- 
alities, or to assume the attitude either of a partisan or of 
a judge. But if a true and impartial record is to be set down, 
there are aspects of the question which must not be ignored. 
The feature which most forcibly impressed itself upon the 
earnest observer, was the want of consideration and foresight 
that from first to last seemed to characterize the proceedings 
of leaders and men alike. The want of judgment which 
ignored the ruin of the industry of a whole community, 
with all the loss and misery which such ruin must entail; 
which risked the starvation and suffering of women and 
children; which deprived the babies of their supply of fresh 
milk during the height of a Brisbane summer; which did not 
even spare the sick in the hospitals of the city; the unreason- 
ing class prejudice, so surprising in a country where so small 
a gap really separates employer and employed; the breach 
of agreements, the disregard of the rights of others—all 
these indeed furnish food for weighty thought to those 
who have at heart the welfare of their fellow men. If these 
things are to be taken as chara€teristic of the whole Labour 
movement at the present time, they constitute a danger 
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which menaces not only the future of the movement itself, 
but the well-being of society. How this danger is to be met 
is not within the province of this article to discuss. But this 
at least may be said. Behind the Labour Party, with its 
occasional folly and injustice, there lie real truths and lofty 
aspirations which cannot be ignored; problems which, sooner 
or later, society must solve or perish with the many civiliza- 
tions which have gone before. We need a wider, a more 
national recognition of this faét; we need, all of us, more 
knowledge, more sympathy, more relu€tance to judge or con- 
demn those of our fellows whose views upon these questions 
do not tally with our own. As to the immediate and pressing 
difficulties of the present time, if the writer may be allowed 
to make a suggestion, one way of relief seems to lie along 
lines which are not altogether unfamiliar, but which in 
Australia seem of late to have fallen into disrepute—co- 
operation and arbitration. The leader, of whatever party, 
who succeeds in drawing public interest back to these two 
principles will do well. And last, and most important of all, 
the great need of the age is that the coming generation, 
of every class and creed, should receive a real education, 
both intelle€tual and moral, in the things which belong to a 
true civil and national life. IntelleCtual, that they may 
discern and avoid the half-truths, the mis-conceptions, and 
the follies which in this instance have led the world of 
labour so far astray; moral, that they may understand that 
others besides themselves have rights, equally worthy of 
recognition and respect with their own; that the highest of 
ends can never justify the use of unjust means; and that even 
the industrial kingdom of heaven can never be gained by 
violence alone. If the experience through which we have 
just passed has helped us, if ever so little, to a better realiza- 
tion of these truths, if it has brought this ideal one step 
nearer, then we may say without fear, that for all its loss 
and suffering that experience has not been in vain. 





Brisbane. March, 1912. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


I, THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


HE difficulty upon the present occasion in dealing 
bier United Kingdom affairs is the great number 
and importance of the subjeéts which present themselves 
for consideration. The quarter which has just ended has 
been full to overflowing—so full indeed that we find our- 
selves somewhat dazed in consequence. If we had to sum 
up the situation in a phrase we should say that during 
this period nearly every party has lost ground. Mathe- 
matically, of course, the thing is impossible, for in public 
life all values are relative. The downs of the “ins” are 
the ups of the “ outs.” But almost everywhere there is a loss 
of confidence; and this is probably due to a dawning con- 
sciousness that almost everywhere there is a lack of leader- 
ship. We see crowds hurrying in various dire€tions—Liberal 
crowds, and Tory crowds, and Irish and Labour crowds: 
but especially Labour crowds—apparently without any 
clear idea of where they are hurrying to; and in almost every 
instance the supposed leaders are being held up under their 
elbows, and hustled and bustled along by followers who 
have taken things into their own hands, and who are acting, 
not upon any settled plan, but upon emotional impulses as 
sudden as they are erratic. 

Judging by the by-elections which have taken place 
since we last wrote, the Government would appear to have 
lost ground heavily in the country. Of this the unpopularity 
—temporary 0: otherwise—of the Insurance Bill has been 
the chief cause. Recently, however, there has been a lull 
in crucial by-ele€tions from which morals can be drawn 
with any safety. The introdu@tion of the Home Rule Bill 
appears to have united the Unionists of all shades of opinion. 
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The old-fashioned Unionists oppose it because it is against 
their principles. Federal Unionists oppose it with an equal 
vigour, because, in their opinion, it would make Federation 
impossible, and would lead inevitably to the grant of full 
colonial autonomy to Ireland. It is therefore probably true 
to say that over the introduction of the Home Rule Bill 
the Unionists have gained a certain advantage. But if the 
Government has lost, it is probable that their loss will not 
be refle€ted in the division lists, for the reason that where 
they have lost is among the steady-going Liberals, the most 
docile and the least rebellious section of their followers. 
They will probably retain the full support of their extreme 
supporters, of the Labour Party, and of the Irish Nation- 
alists—those who are led by Mr O’Brien, as well as those 
who follow Mr Redmond. 

The old-fashioned Liberal does not like the financial 
clauses, so far as he understands them, and, of course, he 
dislikes them in so far as he does mo¢ understand them (by 
far the greater part); for every one hates to be puzzled. 
He also dislikes exceedingly the idea of setting up a barrier 
of custom-houses between Great Britain and Ireland, for 
he is a free trader of unalterable orthodoxy. Nor does he 
altogether share the sanguine anticipations of ministers 
that the proposed grant of self-government to Ireland will 
lead to any kind of federal devolution in other parts of 
the United Kingdom. But perhaps most of all he is dis- 
turbed by the unbending attitude of the Protestant com- 
munity which is predominant in North-east Ulster, and 
which says, firmly, that nothing will induce it to accept 
a separate partnership with the Nationalists of the south 
and west of Ireland. The old-fashioned Liberal does not 
like the prospeét of having to apply force to Ulster, nor is 
he perhaps entirely without sympathy for the reasons which 
Ulster gives for its refusal—that it is as much a “ nation,” 
by contrast with the other inhabitants of Ireland, as the 
other inhabitants. of Ireland are a “nation” by contrast 
with Great Britain; that under the Constitution which is 
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proposed Ulster would assuredly be in a minority of one to 
four, or thereabouts, in the Irish Parliament, and as a 
consequence would be entirely unrepresented in the Irish 
Executive Government, which is an even more serious 
consideration. What may transpire during the ensuing 
months when the measure comes to be debated at West- 
minster and discussed in the country, it is, of course, im- 
possible to say, and therefore pure waste of time to consider 
here. For the moment, therefore, it has been thought wise 
not to follow the fortunes of the preliminary skirmishes 
in Parliament, but to attempt, instead, an analysis of the 
constitutional machinery which it is proposed to set up, 
and to consider to what extent the new system may affect 
the organization of the Empire. This forms the subjeét of 
a separate article. 

The Bill which has been introduced for the Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment of the Church of England 
in the Principality of Wales, though conceivably it may have 
an important influence upon the position of the Govern- 
ment, and though undoubtedly it will excite the feelings 
of Englishmen and Welshmen to a high pitch, is not a matter 
which has any dire€t bearing upon the general interests 
of the Empire. It is not, therefore, proposed to discuss its 
provisions in these pages. 

The strikes, and the general spirit of unrest in the labour 
world of which they are the expression, are by far the 
most important question of domestic interest at the present 
time, and we shall therefore attempt to deal with this 
matter here at considerable length. The naval policy, 
under the vigorous administration of the new First Lord 


(Mr Churchill), is by far the most important question of 
Imperial interest. 








MR CHURCHILL’S NAVAL POLICY 





II. MR CHURCHILL’S NAVAL POLICY 
R CHURCHILL has been known ever since he 


entered politics not less for his courage, than for his 
exceptional energy and resourcefulness. His vision is pene- 
trating and, at the same time, it takes in the whole situation. 
He sees “ far and wide.” No man in England in the present 
generation has had such a rapid success, or has been so much 
hated. To some extent the second is a consequence of the 
first. But it must also be set down for a universal rule in 
politics that the convert is never popular with either party, 
no matter whether his conversion is justified upon the ground 
of conviction or not; and, further, that when he happens 
to reap an immediate reward for his conversion (as in this 
case), so his good fortune is certain to bring him more odium 
than if he had pratised, for a time, the conventionalities of 
abnegation. Mr Churchill is not popular even nowwith either 
party, neither with Liberals nor Unionists; neither with 
Irishmen nor with the Labour party. Popularity is a some- 
what dangerous possession, especially in the case of a young 
man, with whom it is usually the result of manners rather 
than of capacity—of the way of doing things rather than of 
the quality of the things done. Mr Churchill will be wise if 
he leaves his popularity to take care of itself; it may then 
suddenly come to him in an overflowing measure—as it 
did to Mr Chamberlain—when his deeds justify it. For the 
moment he is better without it, for it rarely goes with 
authority. Mr Asquith is popular with his own followers, 
but he lacks authority. Mr Lloyd George is even more 
popular, and he is pugnacious into the bargain, but he also 
lacks authority. Mr Churchill, almost alone in politics at 
the present time, possesses this quality, and for the purpose 
of leading men it is worth all the others put together. 
Mr Churchill’s advent at the Admiralty was hailed with 
satisfaction in all quarters. He had “a good press.” Pos- 
sibly he took some pains, being a prattical man, to secure 
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that it should be so. The public felt that the Admiralty 


needed some one of great personal force at the head of it, 
and they believed Mr Churchill to be the stuff of which 
strong administrators are made. His course since November 
last, when he took command, has certainly not belied the 
popular anticipation. 

His administration has been remarkable up to the present 
for its vigour and intelligence. He has a&ted swiftly, but as 
is generally thought, also with sound judgment in matters 
affeGting the organization of his department. His arrange- 
ments have been approved in most quarters, and have been 
condemned in none. Into this aspeét of his work, however, 
it is not intended to enter here, but only into the two 
main features of his policy—our relations with Germany, 
and our relations with the Dominions. 

When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman came into office 
in the autumn of 1905 almost his first concern was to im- 
prove our relations with Germany. He was a genuine hater 
of discord, a genuine believer in the efficacy of peaceful 

ersuasion. No serious person ever doubted his sincerity, 
though many doubted his wisdom. No one now doubts the 
complete failure of his policy as applied to Germany. Sir 
Henry boldly reduced the ship-building programme which 
he had inherited from his predecessors, hoping thereby 
to soothe the suspicions of Germany, and to induce her to 
desist from a ruinous competition in naval armaments. 
The results of this endeavour cannot be more tersely given 


than in Mr Churchill’s own words.* 





“ He built three ships in the year 1905-6, three ships 
in 1906-7, only two in 1907-8, and only two in the 
year 1908-9. The next strongest naval Power, accord- 
ing to their original programme, should have built two 
ships in each of those two years, and one would have 
thought that with this invitation, not by words or pre- 
cepts, but by a great act of restraint, some slackening, 


* Naval Estimates Debate, March 20, 1912. Hansard, vol. 35, No. 26, 
col. 1944. 
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or, at any rate, no increase, would have occurred, but 
their rate of building rose first from two ships to three 
and then from three to four. So every year, while we 
were building two ships, the next strongest naval Power 
began the construCtion of four vessels, which is the two 


keels to one standard from the other side of the pic- 
ture.” 





This was the reply of the German Empire to a well- 
meant but ill-judged endeavour. The next stage in the 
history of the naval competition between Britain and Ger- 
many was the awakening of the Government and the 
country, in the winter of 1908-1909, to the fact that we 
were in danger of being caught up in the race, that our 
supremacy at sea—the condition of our national existence 
—was threatened at no distant date unless this policy of 
pacificism was abandoned forthwith. It was abandoned 
forthwith, and the race began again, and has continued ever 
since, with renewed vigour. Of this we were all aware, 
but what was lacking was any clear pronouncement of 
policy. Was there any settled scheme? Were we still hopeful 
of some peaceful arrangement with Germany? Was there 
to be a continuation of friendly representations to Berlin, 
periodically interrupted by a national panic and a spas- 
modic increase in our naval programme? On the one hand 
we did not wish to stir up the suspicions, or wound the pride, 
of Germany unnecessarily; but, on the other, we were 
determined to preserve a full margin of safety against all 
contingencies—perhaps in view of what had happened an 
even fuller margin than ever before. 

Mr Churchill took as bold a course as Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman; but it was in the opposite direction. It 
may possibly be attended by complete success, but it cannot 
come to failure, for at least it provides the nation with 
security. Mr Churchill outlined the new policy in a speech 
at Glasgow in February last. A naval programme based on 
a loan was, in his opinion, out of the question: we must 
continue to pay our way as we go, and no country could 
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so well afford to do so as ourselves. His policy is best given 
in his own words: 





“ As naval competition becomes more acute we shall 


have not only to increase the number of ships we build, 


but the ratio which our naval strength will have to bear 
to other great naval Powers, so that our margin of 


superiority will become larger, and not smaller, as the 
strain grows greater. Thus we shall make it clear that 


other naval Powers, instead of overtaking us by addi- 
tional efforts, will only be more out-distanced in con- 


sequence of the measures which we ourselves shall take.” 


If Mr Churchill made this part of his meaning clear he 
was equally explicit upon the other side. No nation more 
readily than Britain would welcome and reciprocate any 
slackening in naval rivalry. Meanwhile all steps would be 
taken to secure the safety of the country. To Britain nava 
power involves her existence; to Germany it means expan- 
sion. To us it is an absolute necessity. 

In the debates upon the Naval Estimates Mr Churchill 
amplified and explained, in much greater detail, the policy 
which he had thus outlined at Glasgow, but he altered 
nothing and withdrew nothing. With regard to Germany 
nothing could exceed the courtesy of his statement except 
its frankness. He avoided with equal skill both ambiguity 
and any appearance of brutality. It was the language best 
suited, but also the most rarely employed, in diplomacy 


overt—tie simple language of a gentleman: * 


“JT propose, with the permission of the House, to 
lay bare to them this afternoon, with perfect openness, 
the naval situation. It is necessary to do so mainly with 
reference to one Power. I regret that necessity, but 
nothing is to be gained by using indirect modes of ex- 
pression. On the contrary, the Germans are a people of 
robust minds, whose strong and masculine sense and 
high courage does not recoil from, and is not offended 
* Naval Estimates Debate, March 18, 1912. Hansard, vol. 35, No. 24, 

col. 1542-3, 1547-8. 
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by, plain and blunt statements of fa, if expressed with 
courtesy and sincerity. Anyhow, I must discharge my 
duty to the House and the country. The time has come 
when both nations ought to understand, without ill- 
temper or disguise, what will be the conditions under 


which naval competition will be carried on during the 
next few years.” 





“ Applying the standard which I have outlined to 
the existing German navy law without any addition 
. . . and guarding ourselves very carefully against 
developments in other countries which cannot now 


be foreseen, it would appear to be necessary to con- 
struct for the next six years four ships and three ships 
in alternate years, beginning this year with four. That 
is a little above the 60 per cent standard . . 

and that is what we have had in our minds when we 
framed the Estimates which are now presented to the 
House of Commons. If we are now, as it would seem, 
and as I fear it is certain to be, confronted with an 
addition of two ships to German construé€tion in the 
next six years—two ‘Dreadnoughts’ . . . we 
should propose to meet that addition upon a higher 


ratio of superiority by laying down four ships in the 
same period, spreading them, however, conveniently 
over the six years so as to secure the greatest conveni- 
ence in our finance. If, of course, we were confronted 
with three ships additional we should lay down six.” 


“* Let me make clear, however, that any retardation 
or reduétion in German construétion will, within cer- 
tain limits, be promptly followed here, as soon as it is 
apparent, by large and fully-proportioned redutions. 
For instance, if Germany elected to drop out any one, 
or even any two, of these annual quotas, and to put her 
money into her pocket for the enjoyment of her people 
and the development of her own prosperity, we will at 
once, in the absence of any dangerous development 
elsewhere not now foreseen, blot out our corresponding 
quota, and the slowing down by Germany will be 
accompanied naturally on our larger scale by us. Of 
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course, both Great Britain and Germany have to con- 
sider, among other things, the building of other Powers, 
though the lead of both these countries is at present very 
considerable over any other Power besides each other. 
Take, as an instance of this proposition which I am 
putting forward for general consideration, the year 
1913. In that year, as 1 apprehend, Germany will build 
three capital ships, and it will be necessary for us to 
build five in consequence. Supposing we were both to 
take a holiday for that year; supposing we both intro- 
duced a blank page in the book of misunderstanding; 
supposing that Germany were to build no ships in that 
year, she would save herself between {6,000,000 and 
£7,000,000 sterling. But that is not all. We should not 
in ordinary circumstances begin our ships until she has 
started hers. The three ships that she did not build 
would therefore automatically wipe out no fewer than 
five British potential super ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ and that 
is more than I expeét them to hope to do in a brilliant 
naval aétion. As to the indireét results, even from a 
single year, they simply cannot be measured, not only 
between our two great brother nations, but to all the 
world. They are results immeasurable in their hope 
and brightness. This, then, is the position which we take 
up, that the Germans will be no gainers, so far as naval 
power is concerned, over us, by any increases they may 
make, and no losers for the basis I have laid down by any 
diminution. Here, then, is a perfe€tly plain and simple 
plan of arrangement whereby, without diplomatic 
negotiation, without any bargaining, without the 
slightest restri€tion upon the sovereign freedom of 
either Power, this keen and costly naval rivalry can be 
at any time abated. It is better, I am sure, to put it 
quite frankly, for the Parliaments and peoples to judge 
for themselves.” 





Thus was the position in which we now stand made 
clearer, and the naval policy by which this nation intends 
to guide its course during the next few years, laid down 
with an unmistakable precision. As regards Germany the 
natural consequence followed—the natural consequence 
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being in this case, as in many others, unforeseen either by 
the newspapers, or by their client, the man-in-the-street. 
It was expected that German public opinion would fly into 
a violent paroxysm. But Germany, upon the whole, took 
the statement in good part. The outburst of rage and 
suspicion which has followed time and again upon 
more hesitating utterances, more friendly protestations, 
was not entirely absent upon this occasion, but it was 
confined within much narrower limits and was indulged 
in much less influential quarters. That German public 
opinion was pleased was not to be expetted; but at all 
events she knew where she stood. There was no obscurity 
for ingenious suspicion to feed on. We may hope that in 
this case, as in others, the event will prove that the best 
foundation for agreement is respect. 





The second point of capital importance in Mr Churchill’s 
conduct of affairs is of special interest to readers of the 
Rounp Taste. The relations which ought to exist between 
the Mother Country and the Dominions with regard to 
naval policy, have never yet been placed in a clear light. 
They have remained in obscurity and confusion, owing 
greatly, no doubt, to genuine differences of view, but 
owing much more to lack of information upon essentials— 
in the Dominions as to the real needs and requirements 
of Naval strategy—in the Mother Country as to the in- 
tentions and resources of the Dominions. Obviously a clear 
policy is desirable, and obviously no clear policy can be 
adopted until more light is thrown upon the situation, 
both at home and overseas than we have had hitherto. 
For lack of such knowledge there has been, up to the present, 
a greater confusion in this than in almost any other branch 
of our inter-Imperial relations. 

This subje€t was touched upon by various speakers 
both on the first and on the second night of the Naval 
debates. Mr Norton Griffiths drew attention to a statement 
which has been attributed to Mr Bourassa, that Canada 
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must demand an “ adequate proportion of authority and 
effetive control in the event of the people of Canada 
deciding to co-operate cordially in defence of the Empire.” 
Would the British Government accept co-operation upon 
these terms? Was it likely that such “ cordial co-operation ” 
would be offered, having regard to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
former and well-remembered statement that “it is not 
desirable for Canada to mix in the armaments of the 
Empire, and Canada will only take part if they think fit ”? 
These and a variety of other questions of a similar chara€ter 
were pressed by Sir Gilbert Parker and Mr Croft. 

Mr Churchill in his reply very wisely avoided any attempt 
to lay down a policy, and carefully abstained from dogma- 
tism as to the reciprocal duties of the Dominions and the 
Mother Country. It is clear that, in his view, mutual 
enlightenment must precede any definite understanding 
or agreement.* 





“Tt is not for the British Admiralty to initiate any 
proposals to the self-governing Dominions, but if they 
come to us and ask us for our guidance, and if they wish 
to be placed in contact with the accumulation of expert 


naval knowledge—which is considerably greater in this 
country than anywhere else in the world—we shall re- 
ceive them with the utmost cordiality, and shall do our 
very best to help them to come to a wise decision, con- 
venient, and agreeable to themselves, and also of sound 
military value, based on the true principles of national 
and Imperial defence. They may be quite sure that we 
shall place the faéts of naval policy before them with 
absolute frankness, that we shall not in any circum- 
stances try to treat them as if their proposals were not 
regarded as grave and serious contributions to the re- 
sources of the Empire. I was also struck by the refer- 
ence which the hon. gentleman made to some means of 
associating the Ministers of the self-governing Do- 
minions with the consultations upon Imperial defence 
which proceed in this country. The subject is not free 
* Naval Estimates Debate, March 20, 1912. Hawsard, vol. 35, No. 26, 
col. 1936. 
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from difficulty, but as time passes it becomes, I think, 
less encumbered by difficulty. I purposely use indefinite 
language, but there can be no doubt that in the Imperial 
Defence Committee we have a machinery most flexible 
and comprehensive, which may well be found capable 
—at any rate in the intermediate stage of the relations 
between the Mother Country and the Dominion—of 
establishing that real and intimate connexion which 
ought to exist in matters of Imperial defence between 
the responsible leaders of the Government, and of 
opinion in the great Dominions, and those who are con- 
cerned with the defence of the Empire here at home. 
Any advance in that dire€tion would certainly be 
facilitated by the Government and by the Admiralty.” 





The potential importance of this statement can hardly be 
over-estimated. It is neither more nor less than an invita- 
tion cordially given on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, 
and with the concurrence of the high officials of the 
Admiralty, to the Dominions to consider the desirability 
of being represented upon the Imperial Defence Committee. 
This is what it appears to be even in the prosaic pages of 
Hansard; but it is really a great deal more, and this ought 
to be widely understood. Mr Churchill spoke not merely 
for the Liberal Government and its supporters, but for 
both the great parties—indeed for all the parties—in the 
State. His words convey a national invitation. They are 
not the mere manceuvre of a partisan. The feeling of the 
whole country is behind them. 

We began this article by a general statement that, during 
the past few months, everybody seemed rather to have lost 
ground than gained it. It is possible that Mr Churchill 
is the exception which proves this rule. For it is certain 
that he has gained to a very considerable degree the confi- 
dence of his opponents and of the country; and hitherto 
he has possessed the confidence of neither. Capacity alone 
would not have won him this signal advantage. His capacity 
has been readily enough acknowledged for a long time past, 
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and in spite of it he has remained an objet of distrust. 
What has made the difference is that for the past six months 
he has, for the first time, been the spokesman of the nation, 
and not merely the advocate of a party. Doubtless the par- 
ticular office which he fills offers him a golden opportunity ; 
but opportunities lie around the creeping politicians upon 
all sides if only they could see, and dared to take them; 
it requires the instinét of statesmanship to clutch them 
firmly when they come within reach. There have been many 
First Lords of the Admiralty before Mr Churchill, as there 
were many Colonial Secretaries before Mr Chamberlain. 
No man has ever made a really great figure in British 
politics until the day when he spoke for the nation; and it 
is a long time now since anyone spoke for the nation. Mr 
Chamberlain was the last of a long line. What interests 


men now is to see whether Mr Churchill will revert to the 
old tradition. 





Ill. THE COAL STRIKE 


HE most stirring, perhaps the most important, event 


of the present year has been the complete cessation 
of the coal-mining industry of Great Britain during a period 
of nearly six weeks. For ten years preparations had been 
made for this industrial war; in October, 1911, war was 
threatened; in December war appeared probable;in January, 
1912, an ultimatum was issued to the masters with six 
weeks’ grace for refle€tion, and towards the end of February 
war began. On March 1 the mines were empty; only a few 
days before Easter (April 7) they began to fill again. Now in- 
dustry is resuming its normal course and we may endeavour 
to read the lessons of the most extensive industrial conflict 
of this or any age. Whether we shall, as a nation, turn this 
experience to any useful account seems doubtful. Men 
are already beginning to forget that there was a coal strike; 
they turn uneasily in their sleep when they hear of fresh 
discontent among the railway-workers; but we are far as yet 
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from that frame of mind which leads to resolute and 
intrepid measures of self-defence. It is not likely that this 
strike will be the last, the greatest, or the most disastrous. 

The coal strike is only one of the symptoms of a great 
movement, conspicuous in this country and in France above 
all, but also visible in the other great industrial countries 
of the old and new worlds. The working classes are discon- 
tented with their lot; they believe that it is possible by some 
action or other to improve it; they believe that they have 
the power to take or diftate some measure to better it; 
they try one expedient after another and each time they 
remain dissatisfied with the result. Disheartened, they may 
relapse into apathy for a while, but then the hot fit seizes 
them again: “ Something must be done; this time it shall 
be the right thing.” 

The months of June to September last year were made 
uneasy by a series of strikes in the various transport indus- 
tries. Beginning with the seamen’s strike in June, the move- 
ment extended itself to dock labourers, carters, and finally 
to the railway men; it culminated in the railway strike of 
August in Great Britain, and reached an impotent conclu- 
sion in the abortive railway strike of Ireland in September. 
In all these operations there was a common inspiration, 
but action was not completely co-ordinated. Yet the nation 
was made to feel its dependence on the manual workers 
who conduct by one means or another the transport of 
goods. In Liverpool the stiike led to a lock-out of the dock 
labourers, and then to a general strike of all the transport 
workers of the district. For a time the position in this great 
city was very grave. It is estimated that five hundred 
children died from defeétive supplies and suspension of 
sanitary cleansing. At the end of 1911, when the trouble 
had subsided, there was a lock-out of cotton operatives 
in north and north-east Lancashire, owing to a refusal to 
work with non-unionists. 

The figures of the Board of Trade Report for 1911 show 
very clearly the extent of the unrest, and its steady progress. 
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In the twelve years, 1896-1907, there were 248 cases in which 
action was taken under the Conciliation A& of 1896, of 
which 126 resulted in a cessation of work. In the four years, 
1908-11, action was taken in 276 cases, of which 132 involved 
a strike or lock-out. In 1911 alone there were 57 strikes or 
lock-outs. The mediation of the Board of Trade officials 
under the Conciliation A& has probably diminished the 
duration of many strikes, and it has no doubt prevented 
some; but the figures of the last four years prove increasing 
unrest among the industria] classes, which has reached a 
climax in the universal strike of coal-miners. 

It is not necessary to look far for the reasons of the dis- 
content, though it is not due to distress among the classes 
principally affected. The miners themselves are among the 
more fortunate of the workers. They have employment 
which is very nearly as regular as they choose to make it. 
They have wages which are high in comparison with the 
majority of manual workers, and in relation to the standard 
of life in their class and in this country. They have short 
hours, and they can take a day’s holiday whenever they 
feel inclined. In most distri€ts and under most circumstances, 
they can earn a sufficient livelihood though they may only 
work four days and a half in the week. But their work is 
laborious and stimulated by the piece-work system. They 
work under ground in conditions of great discomfort and 
sometimes of great danger. They have their full share, not 
only of the material goods of life, but also of the hardships 
of life. The outlook upon the world from a mining village 
is narrow, but it is not so natrow but that the miners can 
see the manifest inequalities and inequities of fate. They do 
not look on such things as inevitable; they have been taught | 
that they can be changed; and they wish to change them. | 

Their comparative well-being makes room for discontent. 
It is a commonplace of history that improved conditions 
foster revolutionary impulses. The peasants of France 
rebelled, n ot because they were worse off than they had been, 
but because they were more prosperous. If a man is so poor) 
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that he dare not risk, even for a moment, his means of 
livelihood, he cannot have the courage, the surplus energy, 
the physical resources necessary for rebellion. The miners 
have all of these. 

Much attention has been called to the fall in the pur- 
chasing power of money due to recent depreciation of gold. 
It is probably true that the same wages will now purchase 
less of the necessaries and even of the comforts of life than 
ten years ago. But the miners’ wages have been regulated 
on the sliding scales by the price of coals. Changes in the 
standard of value may account, to some extent, for general 
discontent in the working classes, which affe€ts sympatheti- 
cally the miners through their strong class consciousness, 
but such fluctuations cannot have seriously diminished 
the real earnings of the miners. 

Education undoubtedly fosters discontent, whether for 
good or evil. It makes men more accessible to the written 
and the spoken word. And the miners have been supplied 
with plenty of food for thought. The politicians have been 
at them for twenty-seven years to catch their votes. The 
trade unionists have been after them for longer still to per- 
suade them to combine and force concessions from the 
masters. Then came the Socialists to teach them that all 
social injustice was remediable, either by State a€tion or, 
in the last resort, by force. And, last of all, we have the 
Syndicalists, a school originating in France, whose aims 
deserve some special explanation. 

Syndicat de travail is the French name for a trade union. 
Thus Syndicalism is the equivalent, word for word, of 
Trade Unionism. But in English Trade Unionism has a 
time-honoured meaning, and to indicate the new school we 
must borrow the French word. The aim of Syndicalism is 
to bring all the resources of the combined and organized 
labour in any trade to bear upon the capital engaged in the 
trade so as to harass and tire out the owners, till they are 
forced to resign all their share of the profits to the workers. 
If the miners adopted the programme of Syndicalism they 
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would pursue their hostilities against the coal-owners until 
these gave up the mines and left the miners to do what they 
pleased with the machinery and the coal. Then the mines 
would be worked for the exclusive benefit of the miners, who 
would hold an oppressive monopoly as against the nation, 
which lives by coal. In France “ dire€t a€tion,” that is, 
personal violence, is one of the recognized weapons of 
Syndicalism; destruction of machinery is another; wilful 
negleé& of duty, another. The comparative absence of these 
more openly criminal praétices during this strike proves that 
the miners, as a body, have not adopted the full programme 
of Syndicalists. But the miners’ strike was of the nature of a 
general strike; for, by stopping the produdtion of a necessary 
of transport, industry, and daily life, the miners made war 
upon the whole community in the interests of their own 
trade; and a general strike is one of the expedients advocated 
by Syndicalists. 

That Syndicalist teaching has been at work during the 
preparations for this strike is undoubted. A pamphlet, 
entitled The Miners’ Next Step, was published in Cardiff 
and afterwards suppressed—in fear, perhaps, of its effect 
upon public opinion—which advocated a full programme 
of Syndicalist operations for the mines, including the 
expedient of the irritation strike, by which all workers 
were to co-operate in slackness, inefficiency, covert insubor- 
dination, until the mine or mines ceased to return a profit, 
or pay expenses. Unless some way be found to remedy 
grievances on the one hand, and restore discipline and good- 
feeling on the other, we may look for an advance upon these 
lines, at least among certain se€tions in certain industries. 

Democracy has also had its share in fostering discontent. 
The voters are aware that, in theory at least, they possess 
the supreme political power. They are courted for their 
votes and all politicians alike profess a sedulous concern for 
the interests of the voters. The miners themselves are said 
to control the eletion of sixty-five members of Parliament. 
With these members holding seats at their mercy, and the 
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support of the Labour members not elefted by mining 
constituencies, they naturally expect from Parliament some 
dire&t and material boons. The results have not equalled 
their expe€tations. But the democratic doétrine seems to 
justify their claims. The miners are many, and the masters 
are few. That the rest of the community, whose interests 
are also at stake, is more numerous still, is a reflection which 
is not, perhaps, very obvious. Moreover, they rely on class 
feeling throughout the nation, in which perhaps they are 
right. Finally, authority has been weakened on every side; 
and class authority, in particular, is resented and sus- 
petted. 

Legislation has also had its effet in forming this situation. 
The Taff Vale decision of the House of Lords in 1go1 
for the first time made it clear that trade unions were 
not altogether and entirely irresponsible. The union funds 
were shown to be liable for legal wrongs committed 
by the trade union officials. But the Trades Dispute A& 
of 1906 swept away this safeguard, and established a novel 
jurisprudence for trade disputes. No trade union could 
thenceforward be sued for any legal wrong committed in 
furtherance of a trade dispute. The employers’ associations 
were placed in a like position of irresponsibility. “ Peaceful ” 
picketing was made lawful, without any restriction of 
numbers, whether at the place of working or at the residence 
of any recalcitrant person. So far as the wording of the A& 
goes it may be said that intimidation was made lawful, for 
a crowd intimidates, even though it may not resort to vio- 
lence. Moreover, any aét which one person could lawfully 
commit could be lawfully committed by any number of 
persons in concert, if committed in furtherance of a trade 
dispute. 

In this strike this law does not seem to have had any direét 
effet. It was not intended that any legal contraéts should 
be broken; no legal wrongs were committed by any trade 
union. The unanimity of the miners was such that “ peace- 
ful” picketing was hardly necessary. Yet the position of the 
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trade unions outside the law cannot have been without 
its moral result. And wherever intimidation was needed 
it was not spared. 

Further, the Eight Hours A& for Miners, passed in 1908, 
had an undoubted influence in increasing discontent. By 
this law no miner could be employed, in any one day, for 
more than eight hours, taken from the time when he entered 
the pit to the time when he emerged. This law was pro- 
moted by the leaders of the men, but it caused great hard- 
ships. Men who had been accustomed to work more than 
eight hours, found that they received less money. In some 
coal-fields a three-shift system was instituted to reduce the 
consequent expense of working the mines. Apart from the 
inconvenience of night work, domestic arrangements were 
upset, and the women were annoyed. If a man had two sons 
living at home and they were all on different shifts, the 
situation became intolerable. 

The spread and development of the system of joint stock 
companies has also had its share in stimulating discontent. 
In place of a master who is also the owner, human and 
accessible, the workers find themselves confronted with 
officials, who are under the orders of a board of dire€tors 
who are responsible in their turn to shareholders whom 
nobody knows or sees. The mitigating influence of human 
relations and human affections is absent. 

The existence of this general and particular discontent 
has had its effe€t upon the leaders of the trade union move- 
ment. In the past the influence of the leaders has been 
largely exercised to restrain the ardour of their followers. 
But the authority of the more moderate and experienced 
leaders has lately been waning. They have felt the pressure 
from below, they have to fear the rivalry of more fiery and 
impetuous exponents of trade union policy. Extreme men, 
like Mr Vernon Hartshorn and Mr C. B. Stanton among the 
Welsh miners, have come to the front. The cfficials have 
felt that a prudent and cautious policy would not command 
obedience among their followers. Compacts entered into 
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by the responsible executive have been disregarded by the 
men. A forward policy has been imposed upon the trade 
union dire€torate by the prevailing spirit of the mass. 

Such were the conditions predisposing to the great in- 
dustrial confli€t through which we have just passed. The 
organization that rendered unanimous a¢tion possible is the 
federation of all the Unions of coal miners in Great Britain. 
The organization of mining labour was at first by distri€ts. 
By degrees larger units were built up until the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain was established. The policy 
of this Federation was at first defensive, as is shown by its 
principal rule, which ran as follows: 





“That when any federation or distri€t is attacked on 
the general wages question all members connetted 
with the Society shall tender notice to terminate their 
contracts if approved by a conference called to con- 
sider the advisability of such joint a€tion being taken.” 


But in 1910 a dispute arose in South Wales over the price 
of getting coal in a single seam of a single pit of the Cam- 
brian Combine, employing 12,000 men. On this dispute all 
the men of the Cambrian Combine came out. The Federa- 
tion of South Wales appealed to the Federation of Great 
Britain, which declined to authorize a general strike on this 
question. A subsidy was paid for a time and then stopped; 
with the result that after eleven months the men of the 
Cambrian Combine were forced to return to work on terms 
which they could have had after one month. 

South Wales is probably the most extreme of all the dis- 
tricts of Great Britain, and, embittered by this failure, the 
leaders of the miners of South Wales set to work to obtain 
an alteration of the rule quoted above, so as to make it 
available for offensive ation. They succeeded in their 
object and the rule now runs: 


‘That, whenever any federation or district is attacked 
on the wages question, on the conditions of labour, or, 
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with the approval of a conference specially called for 
that purpose, has tendered notices to improve the con- 
ditions of labour or to obtain an advance in wages, a 
conference shall be called to consider the advisability 
of joint action being taken.” 





This rule was adopted in Oftober last, and a campaign 
was at once begun to secure a minimum wage for under- 
ground men in each distri€ft. The hewer or coal-getter’s 
position is this. He is paid so much for every ton of coal 
that he gets from the seam, with the result that when con- 
ditions are favourable he will earn for his day’s work a con- 
siderable sum. But when the coal is very hard, or when it 
is mixed with dirt and stone, or when a great deal of prop- 
ping is required, his earnings will fall and may even for a 
time almost disappear. Such places are known as abnormal 
places, and the mine owners are generally agreed that 
compensation is due to the miner who is working in an 
abnormal place. But the getting of coal may also be impeded 
by defective haulage, by gas or water, the absence of tubs, 
and by other accidents. Further, the industry and skill of 
workers varies much; and it is impossible to supervise the 
work of the coal-getter. Thus the proposal that the Miners’ 
Federation now put forward for a minimum wage for coal- 
getters presented great difficulties from the administrative 
point of view. In some parts of the country, notably in South 
Wales, Scotland, Northumberland, and Durham, the owners 
resisted the proposals with determination. In Yorkshire and 
the Midland Counties of England, the owners were more 
inclined to compromise, though difficulties arose about the 
guarantees and safeguards which they required against 
slackness on the part of individual workmen. 

In South Wales and Scotland there was a further difficulty. 
In both of these distri€ts solemn agreements had been 
entered into between the miners’ organizations and the 
owners on the question of wages, which had still two or 
three years to run. The owners not unnaturally protested 
against the new claims that were being put forward. But the 
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Miners’ Federation paid no attention to these protests, and 
the obdurate attitude of the owners in South Wales and 
Scotland is largely justified by their position under these 
agreements. The value of collective bargaining disappears 
if agreements concluded in due form are not maintained. 

The Miners’ Federation held out for a universal schedule 
of minimum wages, which ranged from 4s. 11d. a day in the 
Bristol and Somerset distri€t, to 7s. 6d. in Yorkshire. Except 
for the Bristol and Somerset distriét a minimum wage of §s. 
for men other than hewers working underground was also 
demanded, and a minimum wage of 2s. for boys. Negotia- 
tions went on until December 21, when the Miners’ Con- 
ference determined to ballot their members on the follow- 
ing question: “ Are you in favour of giving notice to 
establish the principle of a minimum wage for every man and 
boy working underground in the mines of Great Britain? ” 
The ballot was to take place on January 10, 11, and 12, and 
a two-thirds majority was required for action. The miners 
polled by four to one in favour of giving notices, and on 
January 19 the National Conference of Miners unani- 
mously decided that notices should be tendered to terminate 
on February 29. 

Negotiations still went on, but on February 7 it became 
clear that a general settlement was impossible, and the 
Miners’ Federation had no desire to come to terms with 
individual distri€ts or owners. Then the Government took 
action. The new Industrial Council, of which Sir George 
Askwith, of the Board of Trade, is chairman, met on 
February 14, and considered the situation. On February 22 
the Prime Minister met the representatives of the owners 
and the men, and after several days’ deliberation announced 
that the Government were in favour of a minimum wage for 
miners, and were prepared, if necessary, to introduce legis- 
lation on the subjeét, leaving the sum to be fixed by concilia- 
tion boards in the various distri€ts, each with an independent 
chairman. To this conclusion the Employers’ Federation, 
which covers Central England, Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
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gave in their adhesion; and with reluCtance Northumberland 
and Durham concurred. But Scotland and South Wales held 
out; the owners of South Wales declared that they would 
submit to the authority of Parliament, but would not 
voluntarily depart from the terms of their compaét. 

Meanwhile the strike had begun on February 26, some- 
what prematurely, and by March 1 it was complete and 
universal. There was no general war-chest for the Federation. 
Each distri€t stood upon its own legs, and this was an in- 
evitable source of weakness. South Wales had spent almost 
all its money on the Cambrian Combine dispute. North 
Wales was even worse off: while Derbyshire had funds 
sufficient (on paper) to pay £8 in strike pay to every man. 
830,000 men employed underground were idle, and 190,000 
surfacemen were for the most part out of work, though 
pumping and other operations necessary for the safety of 
the mines were continued. The effe€t of the strike upon 
other industries was soon felt. The railway companies, with 
the single exception of the Great Eastern, cut down their 
service. The iron and steel workers were thrown out of 
work at once. The textile industries of the West Riding were 
greatly hampered. The tinplate industry was suspended. 
60,000 potters in the great pottery centre of Stoke-upon- 
Trent were out of work and destitute. Before the strike was 
over it was reckoned that a million persons were idle besides 
the miners. 

Before legislation was introduced it was necessary to 
narrow down the differences. In spite of the agreements the 
Government were prepared to impose the principle of a 
minimum wage on South Wales and Scotland. But they 
were not prepared to force upon owners the schedule of 
wages proposed by the Miners’ Federation. Negotiations 
began again on March 7 and continued until March 15, when 
they were suspended. On March 19 the Coal Mines Mini- 
mum Wage Bill was introduced. Its progress was interrupted 
by further negotiations necessary to ensure that the Bill, if 
passed, would be accepted. The miners made a last effort to 
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get the minimum wage of §s. for all men and 2s. for all boys 
employed underground included in the Bill, but the Govern- 
ment stood firm on this point, and on March 29 the Bill 
received the Royal Assent. 

The men had by this time been out of work for more than 
four weeks, in some cases for five, and in several distriéts 
strike funds were totally exhausted. A ballot was taken and 
a small majority appeared to be still in favour of continuing 
the fight. But the majority consisted of less than one-third 
of those entitled to vote. Even before the results of the 
ballot were announced many mines had been opened. The 
strike was declared at an end, and work was generally 
resumed as soon as circumstances allowed. On April 12 the 
price of coal in London was reduced from 45s. a ton to 35s. 
Riots took place in Lancashire on April 11, but soon sub- 
sided. The enginemen in South Wales still held out for 
claims of their own; but the South Wales miners were now as 
eager to return to work as they had been to leave it; and 
they determined not to make common cause with the 
engine-men. 

The Coal Mines Minimum Wage Aé recognizes the 
principle of a minimum wage for underground workers. 
The wages for hewers, mea paid by the day, and boys, have 
to be fixed for the several districts, twenty-two in number, 
by boards consisting of equal numbers of representatives of 
masters and men, with an independent chairman having a 
casting vote. Safeguards are to be formulated for the regu- 
larity and efficiency of the work, and special provision is 
to be made for the aged or infirm. The man can recover 
by ordinary legal process the minimum wage set up if he 
does not receive it; but no attempt is made to prevent a 
strike against the rates of wages fixed by the distri€t boards. 
A mine-owner is not forced to open his mine, but if he 
does open it he must pay the statutory minimums fixed for 
his district. 

Granting two things, that in the circumstances the 
agreements of South Wales and Scotland could not be main- 
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tained, and that it was better to accept the principle of a 
statutory minimum than to allow the confli€t to continue 
indefinitely, the emergency was handled with skill and 
firmness by His Majesty’s Government. Experience alone 
can show whether the evils predicted will result from this new 
legislative departure. 

If, as is alleged, the expenses of producing coal in this 
country must be considerably increased, the consequences 
are plain. The poorer mines and those most difficult to work 
will be closed. The predu€tion of coal willdiminish. The price 
of coal will go up. We shall lose a part of our export trade, and 
the general industry of the country will suffer. Among the 
miners, those who retain their occupation wili benefit, but 
a number will be thrown out of work. A great deal will depend 
upon the policy of the unions. If they allow the masters a 
free hand in dismissing men who, content with the minimum 
wage, cultivate slackness and inefficiency, the cost of coal- 
getting may not be greatly increased. And the cost of labour 
in the mines is only a part, in many cases a small part, of the 
expense of getting coal to market. A year or twohence we may 
be able to estimate the consequences of this dispute, and its 
cost to the nation. 

But one or two things are already evident. The power of 
resistance shown by the community has exceeded the most 
sanguine expeCtations of well-informed men. Actual distress 
was limited and local. London in particular suffered hardly 
at all, except as regards suburban traffic. After the strike had 
been some weeks in progress, reports to the London County 
Council declared that there was little if any exceptional 
distress in the poorer distri¢ts. This was partly due to the 
warm weather. March is often a most inclement month in 
England. 'This year March was warm and mild beyond the 
memory of man, and the east winds of spring did not set in 
until after the strike was over. 

The power of resistance shown was also partly due to the 
long notice given to industry. With the exception of the 
Great Eastern, which is said to have accumulated three 
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months’ full supply of coals, the railway companies were not 
so well provided as might have been expected. Their service 
was greatly disorganized. In the five weeks ending April 7, 
railway gross receipts fell by three million pounds. But gas 
and electric lighting companies did not, in most cases, run 
short. The prices of provisions rose very little, at any rate in 
London. The cotton mills, contrary to expectations, 
managed to keep going. Those mining leaders who may have 
expected to carry their programme by a speedy and universal 
paralysis of industry must have been greatly disappointed. 
But the community received nearly six months’ warning, and 
six weeks’ definite notice. 

Again, this was supposed to be a war of the poor against the 
rich. It did not work out so. Apart from the great majority 
of poor and unorganized workpeople, who, of course, 
suffered most, a great blow was dealt to organized labour all 
over the country. Many of the great trade unions had to dis- 
burse enormous sums for out of work pay to their members. 
The victory of the miners, if it is a vi€tory, has been dearly 
bought. The general cause of organized labour has received 
a definite set-back. It has been demonstrated, if demonstra- 
tion were needed, that the general strike is war not upon a 
class but upon a nation, and, in so far as it is war upon a class, 
it is war upon the poor and not upon the rich. The recog- 
nition of the principle of a minimum wage in an exceptional 
and privileged industry is but a meagre compensation for 
these drawbacks. 

The miners made it clear that they were fighting their 
own battle and not the battle of all discontented labour. Had 
the strike been complicated by a strike of transport workers 
and of railway men its effe€ts would have been far more acute, 
the pressure on the community might have been intolerable. 
But all offers tending to sympathetic strikes were put aside. 
It is, perhaps, not unfair to surmise that the miners did not 
wish the settlement of their own claims to be complicated 
by the simultaneous presentment of demands from other 
classes. In the result, transport workers of all kinds, and the 
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railway men in particular, have been among the chief 
sufferers from the strike, from which they derive no com- 
pensating benefits. These things are clear to us, but the 
feeling of class-solidarity seems to be stronger than experi- 
ence. Even in distri€ts, such as the potteries and the great 
iron centres, where the miners are in close proximity with 
the industries they had crippled for the time being, no ative 
resentment was openly manifested. 

On the whole there was little disorder during the strike, 
no wanton destruction of property. Pumping went on 
throughout, and it is not alleged that any mine has become 
permanently water-logged. Troops were in readiness to 
repress disorder, but their intervention was not needed. 

In accordance with Syndicalist policy, some attempt has 
been made to persuade the soldiers that in performing their 
duty of repressing riot they are taking part against the 
strikers. This view has been expressed in Parliament. An 
article appeared in Mr Tom Mann’s organ, the Syndicalist, 
to the same effect. The printers were indifted for this publi- 
cation and punished by imprisonment. Mr Tom Mann 
himself was arrested and committed for trial; bail was at 
first refused, but afterwards granted. His case is still sub 
judice and therefore cannot be further discussed.* 

Public attention has been dire€ted to the dangers of such 
strikes, which affeét the livelihood of a nation. Colonial 
legislation in restraint of strikes has been much discussed 
and, in accordance with the prepossessions of each writer, 
its successes have been magnified, or its occasional failures 
have been exaggerated. It would be useful if some qualified 
person would give us impartial and accurate accounts of the 
results of such legislation in those states or dominions in 
which it exists. Circumstances are very different here and 
there; but the record of results would be valuable. 

The general opinion among thinking men here is that 
measures are urgently needed for a judicial settlement of 





* Mr Tom Mann has been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment (subse- 
quently reduced to two months) in the second class division.—Ep. 
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industrial disputes on the one hand, and on the other hand to 
punish incitement to strike in industries whose continu- 
ance is necessary to the national life. Apart from the dis- 
astrous effects on national industry, such strikes have a direct 
bearing on national defence. The railway strike last year 
was terminated by an appeal to the patriotism of the 
railway dire€tors, with dire€t reference to the dispute with 
Germany. One strike and another has retarded the ship- 
building for the Navy in a most unfortunate manner. But 
the pra¢tical difficulties of such legislation are fully perceived, 
and the political difficulties are even greater. The members 
of organized trades are only a minority of the manhood of 
the country, but their organization gives them political 
power far in excess of their numbers; and the organized 
trades cling jealously to the right of striking. In view of 
all the circumstances and all the difficulties, it is not 
thought that any party is likely to tackle the dangerous 
strike question, until we have suffered some disaster far 
greater than the great coal strike of 1912. From this point of 
view some people may regret that it was not allowed to run 
its normal course, without Government intervention. But 





it is not probable that any Government could have refused 
to intervene. 


London, May, Ig!2. 





CANADA 


I. MR BORDEN IN OFFICE 


HE Borden Administration has just been released from 

a trying and difficult session of Parliament. Within a 
few weeks after their accession to office the Conservative 
Ministers were obliged to meet the Senate and the House 
of Commons. In the Commons they had a majority 
of forty-eight or fifty, embracing a doubtful Nationalist 
element; in the Senate the Liberal party had an over- 
whelming ascendancy. Amongst the Ministers only Mr 
Foster had ever before sat in a Cabinet. Opposed to the 
Government was an Opposition united and aggressive, and 
led by Sir Wilfrid Laurier with as much ardour and energy 
as he has ever displayed. Indeed the vigour and endurance 
manifested by the Liberal leader was a noteworthy feature 
of the session. Moreover, the Administration had to deal 
with two or three questions direétly affeCting racial and 
religious considerations and these are the most difficult 
problems which arise in the government of Canada. 

It has to be said, however, that the Administration 
handled the session with skill, patience and sagacity. There 
was nothing sensational in its performances, nor was there 
slovenliness or feebleness in its management of the public 
business. Meeting Parliament with much frition, irritation 
and uneasiness amongst its supporters, at prorogation there 
was real cohesion in the ranks and a settled and solid loyalty 
to the Cabinet. This result is attributed chiefly to the quiet 
force and conciliatory temper of the Prime Minister in 
Council and to the resource in strategy and power in debate 
which he displayed on the floor of Parliament. Whether or 
not Mr Borden was a successful leader of Opposition it is 
certain that he has revealed signal fitness for the leadership 
of Parliament. If he lacks something of the distinétion and 
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magnetism of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, he commands equal 
respect and inspires a genuine affe€tion and confidence 
amongst his associates. In Canada as elsewhere the possession 
of high office enhances personal authority. This has been 
conspicuously demonstrated since Mr Borden became 
leader of the Government. As remarkable is the unshaken 
devotion of the Liberal press and the Liberal party to Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. Distasteful to many Liberals as was the 
Trade Agreement with the United States there has been 
neither mourning nor recrimination over defeat, nor any 
whisper of dissatisfaction with the leader of the party. It 
is now settled that Sir Wilfrid Laurier will not resign the 
leadership of the Opposition. In all probability he will 
direét the Liberal party in the next federal contest. There 
is thus the prospect of continuous vitality and energy in 
Canadian politics, with an Opposition in the House of 
Commons vigilant enough and powerful enough to modify 
extreme legislation, to check abuses in administration, and 
to assure probity and efficiency in the public services. 

A Bill to extend the boundaries of Manitoba afforded the 
first real test of the Government’s stability. Ever since 
Manitoba was established it has been described as the 
** Postage Stamp Province.” There has been a long agita- 
tion to extend the Province to Hudson Bay and to give it an 
area equal to that of the other Prairie Provinces. A few years 
ago new boundaries were agreed upon by the Provincial 
Government and the Laurier Administration, but the 
legislation necessary to give effect to the agreement was 
withheld for reasons that have not been fully disclosed. The 
situation, perhaps, was complicated by the demand of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy for a legal recognition of separate 
schools in the territory to be added to Manitoba. When 
provincial constitutions were granted to Saskatchewan and 
Alberta separate schools were guaranteed to the Roman 
Catholic minority. In Manitoba separate schools were abo- 
lished by the Provincial Government twenty years ago, and 
over the attempt of the Tupper Administration to restore 
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these schools against the resistance of the Liberal Opposition 
under Sir Wilfrid Laurier the Conservative party was 
defeated. One result of the change of Government was a 
modification of the Manitoba school system, adaptable to 
rural communities but difficult of application in Winnipeg, 
where the Roman Catholics had valuable school buildings. 
Ever since by authority of the Church these schools have 
been kept open at the cost of Roman Catholic taxpayers 
who were also assessed for the support of the public school 
system. In consideration of this grievance and the recogni- 
tion of separate schools in Saskatchewan and Alberta the 
hierarchy insisted that the boundaries of Manitoba should 
not be extended unless Catholic schools were guaranteed 
in the distri€t of Keewatin when that territory was joined 
to the province. This demand was renewed when Mr 
Borden came to deal with the boundaries of Manitoba, 
and was energetically supported by Le Devoir, the personal 
organ of Mr Bourassa, and by the Nationalist leader him- 
self in dire&t appeal to the Ministers and in addresses from 
the public platform. 

It became necessary, therefore, to delay the Bill, to 
resist Mr Bourassa or to impose Catholic schools upon 
Keewatin. This last was impossible, as nothing was more 
certain than that the bulk of the Government’s supporters 
from the English provinces would not sanétion the pro- 
posal even to save the Administration. Moreover to submit 
to Mr Bourassa was to confess that he was at the head of 
the table, while any suspicion of an alliance with the Nation- 
alist leader was repugnant to all the instinéts and prejudices 
of the masses of the Conservative party in the country. 
Fortunately for the security and reputation of the Govern- 
ment the French ministers adhered firmly to Mr Borden 
and save for five or six defeétions, the whole body of 
Nationalists and Conservatives from Quebec remained 
loyal to the Administration. The situation was made less 
difficult for the French Ministers and their supporters from 
Quebec by the highly important consideration that while 
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Roman Catholic schools were legally established in the 
North-West Territories as long ago as 1875, no Catholic 
schools exist or ever have existed in Keewatin. Thus there 
was not a shadow of validity in the claim of Mr Bourassa 
and the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, as under the constitu- 
tion, where no separate schools exist, absolute and exclusive 
control over education is vested in the provinces. This 
unquestionably was the outstanding incident of the session 
and the signal achievement of the Administration. 

It is believed that the contest over this measure has firmly 
and finally consolidated the Conservative party in Parlia- 
ment under Mr Borden’s leadership, as it has subdued 
the irritation amongst Conservatives in the country which 
was excited by the inclusion of Mr Monk and his French 
colleagues in the Cabinet. Furthermore it has destroyed the 
Nationalist organization in Quebec and has immensely 
impaired the authority of Mr Bourassa. Not wholly un- 
connected with this event is Mr Bourassa’s decision to 
withdraw from the Quebec Legislature in order to take a 
long holiday in Europe. There are those who believe that 
he will not easily restore his prestige in Quebec. Outside 
of the French province his authority has greatly declined. 
The impression has deepened that he is mainly a force for 
mischief, and that his devotion to religious obscurantism 
and racial narrowness defeats his ambitions and reveals his 
essential unfitness for national leadership under the condi- 
tions which prevail in Canada. This may be an imperfect 
reading of his character. Of his charm of manner and gift 
of oratory he cannot be deprived. As purely the “ white 
light ” falls upon his personal integrity. But if he has not 
breadth and courage as well he can only be a fomenter of 
feeling and an agent of disruption. Not so regarded ten years 
ago, or even five years ago, probably it would be rash to 
suggest that he will not reappear with fervour and vigour 
unimpaired, and with a soberer conception of the respon- 
sibilities and limitations of pra¢tical statesmanship. In the 
meantime the Conservative party sets out to re-establish 
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itself in Quebec, relieved of the alliance with the extreme 
Nationalists, and in sympathetic identity and a€tive co- 
operation with the Conservatives of the English provinces. 

Events have proved that Mr Borden was wise to give 
Quebec adequate representation in the Cabinet. If Mr 
Monk and his French colleagues had been excluded a for- 
midable Nationalist group would have been established in 
Quebec. These would have waged a guerilla warfare against 
the Administration, and who doubts that occasion would 
have been found for furtive co-operation with the regular 
Opposition. Sir Wilfrid Laurier would have found means 
to effet combinations and create situations against which 
the Government could not have prevailed. There would 
have been no final resource outside of a dissolution of 
Parliament and an appeal to the constituencies. Even if 
successful in the country Quebec would have been abso- 
lutely estranged from the Conservative party. The Govern- 
ment would have depended upon a purely English majority. 
From the standpoint both of Canada and the Empire no 
more undesirable situation could be created. Besides, with 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier in control of a united Liberal party, the 
life of a Conservative Administration, under such condi- 
tions, probably would have been precarious and uncertain 
to the last degree. But by including the Conservative 
Nationalists in the Government, Mr Borden weakened 
nationalism in its stronghold and recreated the Conserva- 
tive party as a powerful federal organization. Amongst 
French Conservatives, through restoration to office, the 
national spirit has been revived. Feeling again the pressure 
of national responsibilities and the obligation to co-operate 
with English colleagues, they abandon the provincialism 
which was developed in the long struggle against Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier and recognize that accommodation and com- 
promise are inseparable from the wise and efficient admin- 
istration of the afiairs of a Federal Commonwealth. This is 
what has been accomplished for the Conservative party 
through its restoration to office, and there is no greater 
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tribute to Mr Borden than the affection and confidence 
which he has inspired in his French colleagues, as there can 
be no clearer evidence of his fitness for national leadership 
than the resolution and courage which he has manifested 
in challenging and breaking nationalism in Quebec. 

An issue as dangerous for the Government as the settle- 
ment of the boundaries of Manitoba, arose out of the 
agitation against the application of the Ne Temere decree 
to Canada. In order to ensure the validity of marriages 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants performed by 
Protestant clergymen, a Federal A&, declaring the inviola- 
bility of such marriages, was demanded. This Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier opposed on the ground that the solemnization of 
marriage was wholly within the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vinces. It was contended, however, that although solemniza- 
tion was a provincial function the Federal Parliament, 
exercising authority over divorce and determining degrees 
of consanguinity, had a reserve power to legalizeall marriages 
performed by clergymen according to the provincial stat- 
utes and regulations. Owing to the dissolution of certain 
marriages by episcopal authority, feeling in the country, 
as expressed in the general election, was intense, and, as so 
often happens in Canada, all the ugly manifestations of an 
angry sectarianism were exhibited in the conflict. When 
Parliament assembled a private member introduced a bill 
to give inviolable effect to all marriages legally performed 
under provincial regulations. Mr Borden, however, with Mr 
Doherty, Minister of Justice, doubted the constitutional 
power of Parliament to enact such legislation. They, there- 
fore, recommended that the question should be submitted 
to the Supreme Court and ultimately to the Imperial Privy 
Council for a definite and final determination of the measure 
of authority over marriage reposed in the Federal Parlia- 
ment. The recommendation prevailed, but there was 
sullen and resolute resistance and even a real danger that 
the Government would be defeated. As a result of this 
action, however, the agitation in the country has subsided, 
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and there is a general disposition to await the judgment of 
the Privy Council. In the meantime one of the French 
Judges of Quebec, adjudicating upon a marriage annulled 
by Archbishop Bruchesi of Montreal, has declared the 
marriage legal, or, in other words, has pronounced the Ne 
Temere ineffeCtive under the law of Quebec. It is assumed 
that this case will also go to the Privy Council, and if the 
judgment of the Quebec Court is sustained, whether or not 
a federal law is enaéted, is not of material account. But this 
question, and the issues arising out of the extension of the 
boundaries of Manitoba, required delicate and courageous 
handling. In the process the mettle of Ministers, newly 
installed in office and wholly without experience in the 
management of a parliamentary majority, was severely 
tested. It is something, therefore, to say that the Ministers 
have firmly entrenched themselves in the confidence of their 
supporters in the House of Commons, and that they hold 
an infinitely stronger position in the country than when the 
session began. It may or may not be significant that, with 
the settlement of the boundaries of Manitoba, the Provin- 
cial Government has so modified the educational regulations 
as to relieve the Roman Catholics of double school taxes, 
and to include the Catholic schools of Winnipeg within 
the public school system. 





Il. A CONSTITUTIONAL CONFLICT 
AN S was inevitable the Session of Parliament developed a 


confli€t between the Senateand the House of Commons. 
Few Canadians will argue that the experiment with a 
nominated Senate has been satisfa€tory. During the whole 
history of Confederation only one senator has been chosen 
who was not in active political sympathy with the appointing 
Government. This was the isolated aé& of Sir John Mac- 
donald, and there was a sense of personal gratitude behind 
the appointment. Only Liberals were nominated by the 
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Mackenzie Government which held office from 1873 to 
1878. Only Conservatives, with the single exception men- 
tioned, were appointed by the Conservative Administrations 
which governed the country from 1878 to 1896. Only 
Liberals entered the Senate during the sixteen years in 
which the Laurier Government held office. In the Senate 
as now constituted, there are twenty-two Conservatives and 
fifty-nine Liberals with six vacancies to which, unquestion- 
ably, Conservatives will be appointed. With these vacancies 
filled the Liberal party still will have a majority of thirty- 
one in the Upper Chamber. Under the last census Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta will each secure two, and British 
Columbia three, additional representatives in the Senate. 
This will give a Senate of ninety-six members, with twenty- 
four representatives from the Western provinces and an 
equal number from Ontario, Quebec, and the Eastern 
provinces, these constituting the three senatorial divisions 
of Older Canada. Even with all these seats occupied by 
Conservatives there would still be a Liberal majority of 
sixteen in the Senate, and, therefore, two or three years must 
elapse before the Conservative party can have control in 
both Houses. 

During the session of Parliament which has just ended, 
three first-class measures sent up by the Conservative 
majority in the Commons were rejefted by the Senate 
or subjeéted to amendments which the Government would 
not accept. One of these appropriated $1,000,000 for public 
highways to be expended in the various provinces according 
to population. Another gave a subsidy of $2,000,000, or 
$6,400 per mile, to the Temiscaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway, constructed and operated by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. The third provided for a Tariff Commission to 
investigate industrial conditions, to secure and supply in- 
formation concerning prices of taw material, wages of 
labour, pressure of competition from other countries, com- 
parisons between cost of manufacture and charges upon 
consumers, and generally to constitute an Intelligence 
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Bureau for the Departments of Trade, Finance, and Cus- 
toms. Briefly, the Opposition in the Commons and the 
majority in the Senate opposed the grant to the railway 
as unnecessary in the financial condition of the province, 
and as creating an undesirable precedent; insisted that the 
appropriation for highways was an invasion of provincial 
jurisdi€tion, and that the money should be expended by the 
provinces; and treated the Tariff Commission as a device 
of protectionists designed to discover reasons for increasing 
duties, and to afford a refuge for Ministers against public 
criticism. It is not vital to assess the value of the arguments 
upon the one side or the other as the fact of consequence is 
that the measures were abandoned, and much of the labour 
of the session made abortive by the ation of the Senate. 
Upon the proposals to assist road construction and to 
organize a Tariff Commission, the country may be said to 
have pronounced a favourable judgment as both were essen- 
tial features of the Conservative platform in the general 
ele€tion. 

It cannot be said that the Government is seriously em- 
barrassed by the Senate’s contumacy, or that public opinion 
is greatly excited over the reje€tion of these particular 
ministerial measures. What is disturbing is the manifestation 
of a partisan temper in the Senate, and the apprehension 
that, in future sessions, the Liberal majority may vitally 
embarrass the Administration. Between this majority and 
the Opposition in the Commons there is the closest co- 
operation. The atmosphere of the one chamber is as partisan 
as that of the other. While it would be untrue to say that 
the Senate does no valuable service in dealing with non- 
contentious private and public legislation, it has to be 
admitted that the Upper Chamber has been comparatively 
inactive save during short periods in which a majority of its 
members were opposed to the majority in the House of 
Commons. It was a registering body for Sir John Macdonald. 
It became a registering body for Sir Wilfrid Laurier as soon 
as the Conservative majority was overcome by Liberal 
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appointments. Pradtically we have had single-chamber gov- 
ernment ever since Confederation, save for a few years of 
petty partisan warfare between the two Houses. 

In Opposition the Liberal party pledged itself to reform 
the constitution of the Upper Chamber. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier even suggested a joint vote of the two Houses in 
cases of deadlock. When, however, the Liberal party 
obtained a majority in the Senate its zeal for reform slack- 
ened, and nothing was done to give effe& to the pledges of 
Opposition. Mr Borden, too, has suggested reform, but has 
committed himself to no definite proposal. Probably he 
realizes that nothing can be accomplished while the Senate 
contains a Liberal majority. There are those who advocate 
abolition, but while the Senate generally is held in poor 
esteem, it is certain that public opinion favours a second 
Chamber, and that the provinces, whose constitutional 
rights it was designed to protect, could not be induced to 





sanction the absolute concentration of authority in the 
House of Commons. We remember also that the old Legis- 
lative Council of Upper and Lower Canada, ele&ted by 


grouped constituencies, fell into disrepute as great as that 
which has overtaken the nominated Senate. It was this 
failure of popular ele€tion to give an effeCtive Senate which 
led the makers of the constitution to adopt the principle 
of nomination. At Confederation, however, it was assumed 


that partisan considerations would be measurably disre- 
garded in appointments to the Senate, and that an inde- 
pendent, conservative, responsible, revising and checking 
legislative body would be secured and maintained. As so 
often happens human nature was left out of account. That the 
Senate can continue to exist as now constituted is doubtful, 
but there is only a chaos of opinion as to how a more effective 
chamber can be secured if, indeed, there is not profound 
apathy on the whole subje€t. There is an element of comedy 
in the immediate situation, as the whole Liberal press of 
Canada and the mass of the Liberal politicians gave a very 
energetic support to the movement to destroy the veto of 
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the House of Lords in Great Britain and now find themselves 
as energetically defending the exercise of the veto by a 
nominated Senate in Canada. 





III. TRADE WITH THE WEST INDIES 


T the outset an atmosphere of pessimism surrounded 

the conference between Canadian Ministers and the 
delegates from the West India Islands. It was recognized 
that no considerable volume of trade was exchanged between 
Canada and the West Indian Colonies and dependencies, and 
that under all the existing conditions there was but a narrow 
field for reciprocal preferences. Jamaica was not represented 
owing probably to the strength of American commercial 
interests in the island. There was doubt amongst certain 
of the West Indian delegates if losses in American markets 
could be recovered in the markets of Canada. It was felt 
by the Canadian Government that only additional trade 
advantages would justify increased subsidies for water and 
cable communication. According to the Blue Books the total 
exports of Canada to the British West Indies, free and 
dutiable, amount to $4,113,270. The total trade between 
Canada and the islands is $10,582,625. The total trade of 
the British West Indies with all countries is (20,886,316, 
of which {10,577,952 is imports and (10,308,364 exports. 
The islands generally maintain a low scale of duties with a 
liberal free list. Thus they have nothing very substantial 
to offer in commercial negotiations with outside countries. 
It is understood, however, that notwithstanding these 
somewhat unfavourable conditions a generous trade arrange- 
ment has been entered into, supported by adequate extension 
of steamship facilities, and provision for material betterment 
of cable communication. The exact terms of the agreement 
have not been disclosed, but there is reason to think that the 
recommendations of the Balfour Commission have been 
substantially adopted. It is expe¢ted that the preferences 
extended to Canada will cover fish, flour, bran, biscuits, 
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lumber, shingles, cheese, butter, bacon, ham, beef, pork, 
boots and shoes, nails, spikes and rivets, oats, hay, soap, 
cordage, horses, paints, steam engines, and various classes 
of machinery. Canada will give preferential treatment to 
sugar, molasses, syrups, cocoa, fruits now subject to duty, 
and other produéts of the islands. As to the exaét conces- 
sions by either country, however, nothing can be definitely 
stated until the agreement is laid before the Canadian 
Parliament and the Legislatures of the islands. It is hoped 
that the necessary ratification can be secured to give effe& 
to the agreement by January 1, 1913. The contraé& is made 
for a term of years, revocable at the end of the period, on 
one year’s notice. According to the official statement “ It 
includes exchanges of produéts on a wide and generous 
scale and is based on a preference to the produéts of each 
country in the markets of the other.” There is provision 
to include the Bahamas, Bermuda, Jamaica, Grenada, and 
British Honduras in the agreement if they should desire to 
avail themselves of its advantages. It is not understood that 
a uniform scale of duties was adopted, but that there will 
be degrees of preference in sympathy with local interests 
and conditions. The official report also intimates that the 
questions of improved cable and steamship communications 
between Canada and the West Indies were carefully con- 
sidered, and resolutions unanimously adopted in favour of 
“adequate cable and steamship conne¢tion, based upon 
the co-operation of the West Indian Colonies, the Dominion 
of Canada, and the Government of Great Britain.” 

At the final session of the conference at Toronto the 
proposals for improving the steamship and cable services 
were very definitely foreshadowed. It was suggested that 
satisfa€tory cable communication could be best secured by 
an extended all-British cable system from Bermuda to 
Barbados, Trinidad, and British Guiana, with the necessary 
provision of auxiliary inter-island connexions, and that 
this could be effe€ted through the medium of some respon- 
sible cable company by the co-operation of the West 
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Indian Colonies, Canada, and the Home Government, 
either by guarantee against loss, or by the payment of 
supporting subsidies for a term of years. It was also agreed to 
urge upon the Home Government the extreme desirability 
of co-operating with the Colonial and Canadian Govern- 
ments in providing a service of steamships specially con- 
structed for, and run in stri€t regard to, the requirements 
of the trade between Canada and the West Indies, and 
it was recommended that the itinerary of these steamers 
should be so arranged as to make sharp connexions with the 
Canadian mail steamers plying between Canadian and 
British Atlantic ports. It is believed the conclusion of the 
conference was that one third of the cost of these improved 
services should be borne by the British Treasury, since the 
chief objet was to further Imperial interests. 

It may be that the agreement, if it should go into effeét, 
will not result in any considerable immediate increase of 
trade between Canada and the West India Islands. Much 
will depend upon the ultimate measures taken to improve 
cable and steamship communication, and upon the atti- 
tude of the Imperial Government. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the West India delegates discovered a rich and 
expanding market in Canada. Their sense of dependence 
upon the United States was materially lessened. Their 
confidence in the good will of Canada and its capacity to 
absorb their produts was greatly increased. The agreement 
leaves both Canada and the Colonies with complete freedom 
to adjust their tariffs with other countries, but that they 
have taken a long step towards a permanent and increasingly 
intimate commercial relationship is the clear conviction of 
the representatives of both countries. At various functions 
held in honour of the visitors there were hints of a future 
political federation, but admittedly this proposal is imma- 
ture, although even Sir William Mackenzie is amongst its 
zealous advocates. The West Indian delegates leave Canada 
impressed with the eager interest of the Government and 
people in the fortunes of the countries they represent, and 
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fully recognizing the readiness of the Dominion to make 
liberal concessions in order to widen commercial intercourse 
and strengthen the fabric of Empire. 

Mr Foster, who was Chairman of the Conference, and by 
the agreement completes a task to which he first set himself 
twenty-five years ago, manifestly believes that Canada can 
take the position of leadership in the reorganization and 
consolidation of the Empire. He said at the banquet in 
Toronto: “I see no reason why Canada and Australia 
should not sit down and come to an agreement as Canada 
and the West Indies have done. Let us first bind together 
all the outside sisterhood. We will then be able to march on 
the old country and bind her with the rest of them in the 
bonds of commercial interest and Imperial unity.” To that 
object he devotes himself with a tireless energy and an 
eloquence of tongue which few Canadians possess. It has 
been the ideal of his public career. As he grows in years his 
enthusiasm waxes and the vision expands. In a few weeks 
he will leave for Australia, and with the authority of one 
of the Chief Ministers of Canada, negotiate for a closer 
fiscal relationship between the Dominion and the Common- 
wealth. Imperial Reciprocity is the goal of the Borden 
Administration, and the disposition is not to withhold con- 
cessions necessary to achieve the object. While there is no 
doubt that Mr Foster was peculiarly influential in the 
negotiation with the West Indies, he would be the first to 
admit that he was powerfully assisted by Mr White, who, 
as Minister of Finance, has shown signal fitness for the office, 
and in the course of one session has achieved an enviable 
position in Parliament. It should be added that the West 
Indian delegates made a singularly favourable impression, 
showing, on all occasions, courtesy, dignity and ability 
which commanded respeé& for themselves and their mission. 
A trade conference developed something of the intimacy of 
family relationship, and whatever may be the commercial 
results the event leaves only pleasant memories in Canada. 
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IV. AN IMPERIAL NAVY 


N various occasions during the session of the Federal 

Parliament naval policy was discussed. Time and 
again the Opposition strove to extract definite and detailed 
information from the Government. No success attended 
these manceuvres for the simple reason that the details of 
the Ministerial programme have not been settled. Indeed 
it is doubtful if there is even absolute agreement upon the 
broad outlines of the policy to be adopted. The Opposition 
was just as unsuccessful in the attempt to produce conflict- 
ing statements from the French and English wings of the 
Cabinet. If there are differences they were not revealed 
in Parliament, save perhaps in the laborious attempts of 
the French Conservative Ministers to explain extravagant 
speeches delivered in Quebec during the ele¢tion. But gener- 
ally French and English Ministers were under rigid disci- 
pline, and this, in itself, suggests a strong hand in control 
of the Ministerial forces. There is, indeed, reason to think 
that the Government will approach naval defence as a 
unit, and that, although the exigencies of the party conflict 
require a modification or an extension of the Laurier pro- 
gramme, there will be no evasion of responsibility nor any 
grudging contribution to sea defence. 

In Opposition, as in Office, the French Liberals have 
resolutely asserted the obligation to assist in the defence of 
the Empire. The session witnessed nothing more spirited 
and effe€tive than some of the speeches of Mr Lemieux in 
denunciation of the Nationalists, and in support of the 
policy of the Laurier Administration. Whatever were the 
merits or defe¢ts of the Laurier programme it was a begin- 
ning, and the first step is the hard step in any radical change 
in public policy. It may be that Liberal Ministers were 
driven by public opinion into the determination to organize 
and maintain a navy. It may be that they were influenced 
in some degree by considerations of political safety. But 
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what other force than public opinion controls Governments 
in a free country? Des censure fall fairly upon public men 
who go the length o1 the public demand? Besides, in Quebec, 
there was a great body of feeling against naval appropria- 
tions, and from the French Liberals who were required to 
face and resist this hostile feeling, respe¢t and honour should 
not be withheld. They were the pioneers in a hard task in 
a difficult country. Through their courageous ation the road 
is made smoother for Quebec Conservatives and the Borden 
Administration. 

It was expected that Mr Hazen, Minister of Naval 
Affairs, would leave two or three months ago to consult with 
the Admiralty on the scope and details of a naval policy for 
Canada. On full consideration, however, it was considered 
inadvisable to send the Minister to England during the 
session of Parliament. It was recognized that there would 
be energetic discussion of naval policy, and that upon Mr 
Borden and himself would chiefly devolve the defence of 
the Government. This unquestionably was a wise decision, 
for the manner in which Mr Hazen handled himself was 
something of a revelation to Parliament. He now goes to the 
Old Country with a prestige and authority which he did not 
possess when he joined the Administration. It is believed, 
although not officially announced, that Mr Borden will 
accompany his colleague in order to assist in consultation 
with the Imperial authorities. 

The speeches of the Prime Minister and Mr Hazen 
indicate what is in the mind of the Government. Declaring 
that while it may not be necessary at the moment to con- 
sider whether each portion of the Empire should have 
representation on the Board controlling the navy of the 
Empire, the Minister for Naval Affairs insists that “ we 
must have a navy concerning which there shall not be divided 
control, and which must be prepared to aé and strike as an 
effeCtive whole when necessary in defence of the flag.” 





““We are gaining in Canada,” said Mr Hazen, “a 
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position of wealth and importance as one of the sisters 
beyond the seas of the British Empire. I believe that 
there is not a self-respe€ting citizen of Canada who does 
not feel that the position we occupy to-day of allowing 
the taxpayers of Great Britain, without any assistance 
on our part, to continue, as in the years when we were 
in our infancy as a nation, to maintain the British navy 
for the support and proteétion, not only of the British 
Isles, but of the British Colonial possessions beyond the 
seas, is rather humiliating to us as a self-respeCting 
people, and that it is our duty plainly, clearly, and 
manifestly to contribute a fair share towards thenational 
defence. While I say that, I think that our contribution 
must be on grounds that will meet with the approval 
of, and will be fair to, ourselves as a self-respecting 
part of the British Empire. The navy, to be effective, 
must be for the purposes of the Empire. If we are to 
continue as an Empire we cannot have one navy in New 
Zealand, another in Australia, another in South Africa, 
another in Canada, and another in the British Isles. 
A navy which exists for the purpose of the general 
defence of the Empire must be a navy concerning which 
there shall not be divided control, which would destroy 
its usefulness and efficiency in time of trouble.” 





Mr Borden adheres to his position that contribution to 
Imperial defence involves representation in the councils of 
the Empire. This view, it is believed, is strongly entertained 
by the French members of the Cabinet. During the session 
the Prime Minister thus defined his attitude: 


“It is a problem that concerns in the most vital, in the 
closest way, the relations between the self-governing 
Dominions and the Mother Country, because no man 
need disguise from himself the fa&t that if the various 
Dominions do enter into a system of naval defence, 
which shall concern and belong to the whole Empire, 
these Dominions, while that system continues, cannot 
be very well excluded from having a greater voice 
in the councils of the Empire than they have had in 
past years. I think we all, on both sides of the house 
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realise that any man who gives his intelligence to the 
solution of that particular problem will arrive at that 
conclusion. Therefore, it is a very great problem.” 





Mr Borden contends that a number of small cruisers 
cannot be accepted as the basis of a permanent naval policy. 
He argues that the Laurier Administration did not go to the 
heart of the matter. He holds that the essential condition 
of any enduring agreement is that we shall know where we 
stand in the Empire. 


“* We propose that the naval policy of the late Govern- 
ment alt nce be continued, and that, before any naval 
policy is entered upon, some of these matters shall be 
considered, and that when that policy is brought down 
it shall be presented to Parliament, and that the people 
of this country shall be given an opportunity to pro- 
nounce upon it. So far as the future of this Government 
is concerned we propose to deal with naval defence 
after careful consideration and attention to the prob- 
Jems which I have mentioned. We propose, so far as the 
technical question is concerned, to be guided by the 
Empire’s experts, because it is obvious that the British 
Admiralty must be better informed, so far as the tech- 
nical part of this question is concerned, than any man 
in this country can possibly be.” 


Clearly from the conference between the Canadian 
Ministers and the Imperial authorities may proceed con- 
sequences of great and far-reaching significance to the 
British Dominions, and clearly Canada is not seeking to 
evade its legitimate obligations and responsibilities. 


Canada. April 1912. 





AUSTRALIA 
I. COMMONWEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


HE Commonwealth Parliament is enjoying a pro- 

longed holiday. During last year Parliament was in 
session for only four months, the long recess being due to 
the absence of several Ministers, attended by a delegation 
of fellow members, at the Imperial Conference and the 
Coronation. The date of opening the session for the 
current year has not yet been announced, but it is ex- 
pected that the month of June will probably see our 
legislators at work again. Parliamentary debates impart a 
vigour to political life which is apt to obscure the fa& 
that administrative aéts are frequently more vital and more 
important to the community than many much-discussed 
legislative measures. 

During the past three months the Commonwealth 
Government has been busily engaged in putting into effect, 
or attempting to put into effeét, some of the legislation 
which, by the assistance of the principle of party solidarity, it 
passed through Parliament last year. Some of these measures 
are rightly regarded as of the greatest national importance, 
but their prattical effe€t depends largely upon administra- 
tive action. 

The problems presented by the Northern Territory have, 
for many years, engaged the attention of all our politicians 
and thinkers who have attempted to take more than a 
provincial outlook. It appears to be universally conceded 
that the administration of this vast area (about 524,000 
square miles), by South Australia was a dismal failure. 
At the present time there are only about 1,400 whites in 
the whole territory, and the balance of the non-aboriginal 
population, in all only some 1,900, consists mainly of 
Chinese, Malayans, and other Eastern races. The debt 
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taken over by the Commonwealth with the territory from 
South Australia amounts to £6,000,000. 

The changes in the international balance of power arising 
from the progress of Japan, the awakening of China, and 
the naval aétivity of Germany, have made Australians 
keenly sensitive to the danger of allowing this portion of the 
Continent to remain empty and unoccupied. It is agreed 
by all political parties that the territory must be peopled 
at any cost. Recent exploring expeditions sent out by the 
Government, have reported that, while portions of the 
southern area are apparently economically useless, much 
of the country is admirably adapted for grazing purposes, 
and that the well watered areas in the north, which are 
themselves of no inconsiderable extent, are suited for the 
cultivation of many valuable tropical produ€ts. The great 
problems to be solved are first, whether the white man can 
perform arduous manual work under the prevailing climatic 
conditions; secondly, whether the produéts of a tropical 
soil can be raised by white labour so as to compete in the 
markets of the world with the produéts of other countries, 
where cheap coloured labour is available. In any case it is 
obvious that the land must be made attra¢tive to immi- 
grants who have the necessary capacity and capital to 
develop its resources. It is hardly less obvious that the 
attainment of this end will largely depend upon effeCtive 
and intelligent administration. Even the keenest critics of 
our Labour Government have had to approve the first 
important appointments to the new territory staff. Professor 
J. A. Gilruth, of the University of Melbourne, has been 
appointed first Administrator of this Commonwealth 
province. Alike in New Zealand, where he held an impor- 
tant Government position, and in Vittoria, where he occu- 
pied the chair of Veterinary Science at the University, 
this gentleman has shown himself to be possessed of out- 
standing ability and conspicuous executive power. His 
scientific knowledge of stock will be of the greatest value 
in the development of this new country. An equally good 
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appointment is that of Professor W. Baldwin Spencer, 
also of the University of Melbourne, to the position of 
Prote€&tor of Aborigines. Professor Spencer, whose an- 
thropological and ethnological investigations among the 
aborigines are known and esteemed wherever scientists meet 
has obtained a year’s leave of absence from his University 
in order to inaugurate a proper system of controlling and 
caring for the remaining aboriginal inhabitants of the 
territory. The Chinese settlers have corrupted the aborgines 
in a wholesale fashion, while it is unfortunately true that 
the condu& of the white man has not been free from 
reproach. Professor Spencer is, by universal consent, better 
equipped than any other man for the difficult task which 
he has taken in hand. 

Perhaps the greatest problem immediately confronting 
the Government was the question of land tenure. In 
accordance with the principles of the Labour Party plat- 
form, a system of perpetual leascholds is to be adopted. It 
is announced that perpetual leases will be granted in the 
case of pastoral lands, according to the class of land, of 
maximum areas of 500, 1,000, or 3,000 square miles; in the 





case of mixed farming and grazing lands. according to class, 
of maximum areas of 12,800 or 64,000 acres; in the case of 
cultivation farms, according to class, of maximum areas of 
640 or 2,560 acres. Conditions requiring fencing and other 
improvements will be inserted in all leases. No rent will be 
payable for the mixed or the cultivation farms for ten years, 
while 5,000 “ pioneering leases ” will be granted in different 
parts of the territory, and under these no rent will be 
payable for twenty-one years. In the case of town and sub- 
urban lands, provision is to be made for re-appraisement 
every fourteen years; in the case of pastoral and agricultural 
leases, the revision of rental value will be made every twenty- 
one years. 

There is much objeftion in the local press to a system of 
land settlement whicl. makes it impossible for the “ pion- 
eer” to acquire the freehold of his block. The experience 
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of New Zealand, New South Wales, and Vi€toria has shown 


that, at least in the case of agricultural lands, it is very 
difficult, and indeed, from the praétical point of view, 
almost impossible for any Government to withstand the 
political pressure of perpetual lessees who want to convert 
their leases into freeholds. One of the principles laid down 
in the platform of the Labour Party in New South Wales, 
was the absolute prohibition of further alienation of Crown 
Lands in fee. But the McGowan Ministry found it impossible 
to carry out this principle, and Mr Neilson, Minister of 
Lands, apparently the only member of the party who 
remained faithful to this article of its policy, was compelled 
to resign from office. It is obvious that the widespread 
difficulties which the leasehold system encounters are 
intensified when the enterprise has in it, as in the case of 
the Northern Territory, a largely speculative element, 
so that settlers have to be tempted by the hope of large 
but uncertain gains. But it is doubtful whether any consider- 
able support would be given by the eleCtorate to any 
proposals for alienating the fee simple of grazing lands. 
Great hopes of the Northern Territory are entertained by 
the Commonwealth Cabinet, and everybody wishes well 
to their developmental enterprise. It is recognized that the 
territory cannot be made even self-supporting without 
large initial expenditure, but nobody grudges what is 
universally regarded as the payment of a necessary insur- 
ance premium against great, though possibly ill-defined, 
risks. 

The transcontinental railway is destined to link up all 
the mainland capitals by bridging the gap of 1,100 miles 
between Port Augusta in South Australia and Kalgoorlie 
in Western Australia. The Home Affairs Department has 
been very busy in arranging further surveys of the country 
through which the line will pass, and in arriving at deter- 
minations upon a number of questions of policy connected 
with its construction. The problem of the gauges was 
settled last year. The differences of gauge between the 
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railway systems of the various States are among the most 
deplorable results of pre-federal discussion. 
The ruling gauges are as follows: 





Gauge. Mileage. 
New South Wales . . . . . . 4ft.8%in. 3,643 
Ee eerie. a 
Queensland » . 6 « «6 « » » $96 in. 3,061 
Somth Australia. . . . . . . 986 im. “Se 


”» - Sft.3 in. 599 
Western Wustealta 6 «<< % eo G % 3 ft. 6 in. 25145 


In a journey by rail from Brisbane to Adelaide, lines of 
three different gauges are traversed. The consequent in- 
convenience and expense is already great, and it must 
inevitably increase with the growth of commercial and 
other intercourse. After much discussion, occasionally of a 
rather acrimonious charaéter, it was decided that the trans- 
continental line should be built upon the New South Wales 
gauge of 4 ft. 84 in. When the States are ultimately forced 
into adopting a uniform gauge, they will have little option 
but to follow the Commonwealth lead. Alreadyit is suggested 
that the States which will be compelled to alter their lines 
are entitled to receive financial assistance from the Federal 
Exchequer. 

Long stretches of the country through which the new 
line will run are almost waterless, and the supply of water 
to the engines raised many serious difficulties, and threat- 
ened to swell very substantially the regular deficit which 
is expected to accrue from the working of the line. It is now 
announced that internal combustion engines will be used. 
The results of this experiment will be watched with interest 
from many places. The water difficulty will disappear, but 
it remains to be discovered whether this innovation will 
effeCtively meet those unforeseen contingencies which 
frequently upset the most attra¢tive theories. 

The new Defence scheme is getting into full swing. The 
registration of youths for training has been, on the whole, 
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fairly satisfaCtory, but an enquiry into a suspected deficiency 
is now being vigorously prosecuted. The first batch of 


young trainees will be drafted into the militia on July 1st 


next. There was some trouble with the boys at the outset 
of the compulsory training, but it is not anticipated that 





any further difficulties will arise from an unwillingness to 
submit to discipline which was not unnatural in the be- 
ginning of the system. The present militia pay for periods 
spent in drills, camps, etc., is 6s. per day. The pay for the 
future Citizen Army will range from 35. to 4s. per day for 
the privates, with, of course, higher rates for officers. When 
the scheme is in full operation the expenditure chargeable 
to this item alone will be considerably more than £400,000 
per annum. 

The federal capital city is to be a vision beautiful. Up- 
wards of z00 designs have been received from architeéts, 
at home and abroad, who are anxious to win the prize 
which the Government has offered for the most satisfaCtory 
plans. Some of the designs are admirably complete, being 
accompanied by plaster casts of the city area, showing the 
archite€tural and other embellishments with which the 


artist archite€t proposes to adorn the now somewhat deso- 
late locality of Yass-Canberra. 


Il. DIFFICULTIES OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 


N the normal course of events a Commonwealth General 

Ele€tion falls due in the early months of 1913. The party 
managers are already actively engaged in organization, and 
we are beginning to discuss the issues upon which the 
eleGtion will probably turn and to endeavour to forecast 
the result. At the last general eleCtion, in April, 1910, 
Labour swept the polls, gaining all eighteen seats then 
open in the Senate and largely increasing its members in 
the House of Representatives. In the Senate ele¢tion every 
voter had three votes, and in a total poll for the Senate of 
over 4,000,000 votes, Labour’s actual majority over its 
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opponents was only about 24,000, though it won every seat. 
In the House of Representatives Labour won 42 seats with 
686,842 votes, while its opponents, though they had a 
majority of 2,262 votes on the totals, were rewarded with 
only 33 seats. In Parliament Labour was unassailable, and 
a not unnatural pride, which enemies called arrogance, 
was a characteristic of the first year of office of the Fisher 
Ministry. But a consideration of the feeling in the con- 
stituencies as manifested in the votes polled readily showed 
that Labour’s margin was very narrow. Undoubtedly 
Labour polled a large sympathetic vote on this occasion, 
a vote which cannot be safely counted as a Labour asset 
in future ele€tions. The Liberal Prote€tionists, under Mr 
Deakin, and the non-Labour Free Traders—some of whom 
were of a distin€tly conservative, if not reaCtionary, type— 
under Mr Joseph Cook, had combined in what was called the 
Fusion. Many ele€tors who were not regular Labour sup- 
porters took the view that the Fusion was an unholy alliance, 
resting upon a basis of surrender of principle for the sake 
of the pleasures and gains of office. These ele€tors voted with 
Labour in IgIo. 

But in April, 1911, the apparently impregnable Labour 
Ministry submitted to the people by referendum a number 
of proposed changes in the Constitution. It was urged that, 
without a grant of extended powers to the Commonwealth 
Parliament, it would be impossible to carry into effet some 
of the most important planks of the Labour platform. The 
people answered this appeal in a very decisive fashion, 
rejeCting the proposed changes by a majority of no less than 
250,000. Since this rebuff, Ministerialists have certainly lost 
their previous confidence in the permanence of a golden age 
of Labour in office. Last week Mr Frank Anstey, M.P., 
one of the ablest of the rank and file of Labour members, 
predicted that Labour would meet its Sedan at the coming 
ele€tions. But he claimed that the present Opposition, 
when it came into office, would be unable to accomplish 
anything of a positive charaéter, and that the appeal to 
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the constituencies in 1916 would inaugurate a lengthy 
period of Labour control. 

It cannot be denied that the Labour Party has not ful- 
. filled the hopes of its more ardent members and supporters. 
Ministers admit that they have not accomplished everything 
promised, but they claim that it is impossible to do so until 
the constitutional amendments which they desire are granted 
by the people. Undoubtedly the constitution stands in the 
way of the extensive schemes of nationalization which have 
formed the subjeét of many a glowing platform appeal. In 
New South Wales, for example, a pra€tical instance of this 
difficulty has recently become prominent. The Lithgow 
Iron Works, the only establishment of the kind in the 
Commonwealth, was largely dependent upon the support 
of the State Government. Disputes occurred between the 
proprietors and their employés, culminating in rioting 
and in some destrution of property. The proprietors, 
accusing the men of breaking their agreements, refused to 
accede to their demands, and a disastrous strike took place. 
The Commonwealth Government, a€ting upon the report 
of an expert as to the quality and ingredients of the iron 
produced, has withheld payment of the bonus which is 
apparently necessary to the existence of the industry, 
under present conditions, upon a scale of any magnitude. 
The New South Wales (Labour) Government has also 
withdrawn its support. Thus, in effeét, the works are closed 
down. The Commonwealth Government is anxious that 
the rails for the transcontinental railway should be of 
Australian manufaCture. But it is politically impossible to 
give a large contraét to a firm which is “ at war with the 
workers.” It is natural therefore, that nationalization of the 
works should be regarded as the proper remedy. But this 
is clearly impossible under the limited powers conferred 
on the Commonwealth by the present constitution. It 
is one example of the impediments which Labour finds 
obstructing the path to the realization of its politico- 
industrial ideals. The Prime Minister, Mr Fisher, at the 
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Labour Conference held in Hobart at the beginning of 
the year, announced that another referendum would be 
held at the next eleCtions, and that the proposals which 
were rejected in 1911 would again be submitted to the 
people. In 1911 a powerful minority of the Labour Party 
in New South Wales opposed the policy of their federal 
colleagues, but these dissentients, it is now announced, have 
been brought into line. The additional support obtained 
will be more formal than enthusiastic and, whatever it 
may be worth in New South Wales, it cannot help to turn 
the scale in Vitoria, Queensland, South Australia, and 
Tasmania, where large negative majorities were recorded 
on the occasion of the last referendum. 

In the meantime there is a general feeling that Labour 
has, for the present, shot its bolt. The impossibility of carry- 
ing its nationalization proposals into effect has disappointed 
many followers, while the constant troubles of the State 
coal mine in Vittoria have produced, in some circles, a 
certain revulsion of feeling against nationalization which 
may have marked effeéts in the political arena. The Oppo- 
sition to the Government appears to have grown steadily 
since the referenda. Their eleCtoral legislation, for instance, 
has aroused much criticism. The provisions for voting by 
post, which enabled persons who happened to be out of 
reach of their polling place on ele€tion day, and sick and 
infirm persons, to record their votes, have been repealed. 
Most postal votes were in fa& cast against the Labour 
party, but there is evidence that some abuse of the system 
took place in the interests of both parties, and nobody 
objected to stringent precautions against such abuse. The 
Opposition, however, claims that the abolition of postal 
voting is a piece of distinétly partisan legislation. 

For many years Labour orators have announced the glory 
that is to be when a Commonwealth Bank is established. 
The necessary legislation was passed months ago, but Mr 
Fisher does not seem to be able to get the bank going. It is 
understood that, though it is enacted that the control of the 
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bank shall be free from political influence, men of sufficient 
banking experience are not willing to accept the lucrative 
positions which Mr Fisher is offering to them. It is openly 
asserted that a number of leading banking men have refused 
to accept the position of Governor of the Bank at a salary 
of £3,000 per annum. Mr Fisher failed in an attempt to 
induce the States to hand over their highly successful 
Savings Banks to the Federal Government, and some hos- 
tile critics are forcibly insisting that there is no business 
for the Commonwealth Bank to do. In any case, the benefits 
expected from the bank have not yet come to fruition. 

Mr O’Malley, the Minister for Home Affairs, caused great 
joy in the rank and file of his party by promulgating in his 
department what he described as a policy of “ absolute 
preference to unionists.” His ministerial colleagues, how- 
ever, though unable and unwilling to repudiate this article 
of their political faith, evidently regarded the innovation 
as politically inexpedient. Unionists were greatly pleased, 
but they are a minority of the community, and the oppo- 
sition to this principle has undoubtedly become very strong 
and intense. Some foolish unions have urged that all 
Government positions, beginning with those conneéted 
with the conduét of ele€tions, should be confined to mem- 
bers of the Labour Party. These proposals have by no means 
diminished the opposition to the policy of giving unionists 
a preference over non-unionists in obtaining Government 
work. Most unionists, it need hardly be said, are in faé&t 
supporters of the Labour party. 

Immigration is another matter which has afforded foot- 
hold to critics of the Government. Everybody agrees, in 
words, that an increase in the population of Australia is 
absolutely essential. But it is alleged that the Labour party 
never goes beyond words except to impede, and, if possible, 
defeat, every practical proposal designed to bring immi- 
grants to our shores. Undoubtedly the artisan class of the 
cities does not appear to be anxious to introduce immigrants 
who, when the country is not so astonishingly prosperous 
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as at present, may become competitors for a limited amount 
of work. On the other hand, the Commonwealth has, we are 
told, been assiduous in advertising Australia in the United 
Kingdom; and it must in fairness be remembered that the 
efficient promotion of immigration is really in the hands of 
the States, which dire€tly control the lands of Australia. 
The Commonwealth Government, critics are reminded, can 
offer no land to immigrants, but it has done its best to make 
lands available for them by imposing a land tax which, to 
some extent at least, is causing the sub-division of large 
pastoral estates into areas suitable for agriculture. 

There are other indications than the referenda of 1911 
that, at present at least, the tide is running against Labour. 
Mr E. L. Batchelor, Minister of External Affairs, whose 
death on O&tober 8, 1911, was mourned by the whole com- 
munity, had securely held the seat of Boothby in South 
Australia since the establishment of federation. At the 
by-election the Opposition candidate, Mr Gordon, was re- 
turned by a large majority. At the State ele€tions in Victoria 
on November 16, 1911, after a strenuous campaign, Labour 
lost two seats and gained none, to the great disappointment 
of its federal friends. In South Australia Labour was in 
office, having a bare majority in the House. But a carters’ 
strike in the capital city, Adelaide, had shaken the position 
of the Government. Many people considered that the Gov- 
ernment had abdicated its powers in favour of the trades 
unions. Persons and institutions desiring prote¢tion against 
violence while carting goods through the streets, were 
dire&ted by Ministers to apply for permits to the strike 
committee. This aétion, or inaction, of the Government 
was strongly resented by large seCtions of the community. 


III. POLITICAL PROSPECTS 





HESE events have stirred all parties into a¢tivity. 
Labour is consolidating and extending its already 
highly efficient organization, and, despite the indications of 
probable defeat which have been mentioned, but few of its 
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members appear to share the gloomy forebodings of Mr 
Anstey. The opponents of Labour are also organizing. But 
they have grave difficulties to meet which must prejudicially 
affe&t their chances of political success. The policy of politi- 
cal separatism which Labour has resolutely pursued makes 
matters awkward for its divided opponents. There are really 
three large political parties in Australia, each representing 
distinét methods and ideas. There is the Labour party, 
essentially socialist, firmly convinced of the power of legisla- 
tive action to improve the condition of the working classes, 
eager, therefore, in radical schemes of social and industrial 
change (a]l to be carried out by political means), and securing 
a united effort along definite lines by means of a party pledge 
to a party platform and a party caucus controlling the par- 
liamentary vote of every member of the party in all questions 
affeCting the platform. Most Labourites are prote¢tionists, 
but a not inconsiderable number are free traders. Then 
there is the party which we may call the “ old Liberals.” 
Mr Deakin, its leader, is typical of this party. It is progressive 
and essentially democratic, sharing in many of Labour’s 
ideals, but non-socialist, and not so utterly convinced as 
Labour of the omnipotence of legislation. This party 
strongly obje€ts to party pledges and caucus methods as 
destructive of honest parliamentary a¢tion and debate. The 
third party consists of what may be called the Conservatives. 
They are largely free traders, regarding legislation as at best 
a necessary evil, to be minimized as far as possible. They are 
opposed to Socialism heart and soul, and regard with especial 
fervour the interests of property. Save for their abhorrence 
of Labour’s political methods, and especially of the caucus, 
Liberals are in most respects nearer to Labour than to the 
Conservatives. It is impossible to estimate the real relative 
strength of these three parties. At the last election many 
Liberals expressed their distrust of the Conservatives by voting 
for Labour. These votes were, in fa€t, not so much votes for 
Labour as votes against the fusion of Liberals and Conserva- 
tives. Unless Labour makes some great mistake in legislation 
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or administration, voters will not be strongly drawn towards 
a coalition arranged by a few leaders whose bond of union 
is little more than opposition to Labour. This is now fully 
recognized, and the various non-Labour political bodies are 
endeavouring to formulate a common set of principles and 
praétical proposals. Most of these bodies denominate them- 
selves “ Liberal,” a term which has almost become simply 
the equivalent of non-Labour or anti-Labour, but which 
has in Australian politics a goodwill which gives it con- 
siderable value as a party badge. It is quite understood that 
the approval of the rank and file of each body is a necessary 
condition of any effeCtive union or amalgamation. More than 
one attempt at union has proved abortive, and it is impos- 
sible to predict with confidence whether the present effort 
will meet with any substantial success. 

The Labour party will go before the ele€tors with a 
definite programme, printed that all may read. To this pro- 
gramme every Labour candidate will be absolutely bound, 
and breaking away on details is prevented by the caucus 
system. The other party, demanding less surrender of indi- 
viduality, will lose in party solidarity, but may succeed in 
formulating a platform which will appeal to that large body 
of progressive democrats which stops short of Socialism. 
What has been called ‘the “ Conservative ” se€tion cannot 
of itself defeat Labour, and, as a matter of practical politics, 
it prefers even “advanced” democracy to still more 
“‘ advanced ”’ socialism. Perhaps the most hopeful feature of 
the “fusion” is that it may infuse more real political thought 
into the Conservative se¢tion, and convince it that politics 
does not consist in mere sullen resistance to unpalatable 
projects, but demands a more positive and enlightened 
attitude to public affairs. It cannot be said that our political 
parties are buckling on their armour; they are occupied in 
deciding, with much caution and circumspeétion, what 
armour they will wear and what weapons they will carry. 





Australia. April, 1912. 
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I, THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION 


HE Second Session of the first Parliament of the 

Union of South Africa was opened by His Excellency 
Viscount Gladstone, with the usual ceremonies, on Friday, 
January 26. After referring to the Coronation, the Imperial 
Conference and the fact that “ the first year of Union has 
been one of advancement and prosperity,” His Excellency 
proceeded in his speech to outline an ambitious programme 
of legislative and administrative aCtivity. Legislation was 
foreshadowed on the Public Service, on Defence, Land 
Settlement, Irrigation, Land Banks, Railway Construétion, 
University Education, Registration of Votes, Police, Ad- 
ministration of Estates, Native Taxation and the control of 
Railways and Harbours. Two months of the Session have 
already elapsed, and of this ambitious programme not a 


single measure has yet managed to pass through Parliament, 
nor is it likely that more than a very small portion of it will 
become law during the present Session. 


II. THE WORK OF REORGANIZATION 


HE Government is almost wholly occupied, and will 

for some time to come be occupied, with the re- 
organization of its machinery to suit the new conditions 
created by Union. In all this work no question of principle 
has yet arisen on which political parties are divided, and the 
visitor to South Africa is invariably struck by the apparent 
similarity between the platform speeches of the two main 
parties. This is hardly to be wondered at. Before clear lines 
of party division emerge in South African politics, it is 
desirable that this work of putting the house in order should 
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first be done. The foundations were laid by the Aé& of 


Union, and the Government must be fully occupied for 
some time to come in ere¢ting the superstructure thereon. 
It was these considerations which led men like Sir Starr 
Jameson and Sir Percy Fitzpatrick to advocate the formation 
of the first Union Government on stri€tly non-party lines. 
They recognized that there was no room for party dif- 
ferences in the great work of constru¢tion that had to be 
carried out. The foundations on which it had to be built had 
been laid down in the Convention and embodied in the A& 
of Union, the provisions of which were the direct outcome 
of the deliberations of representatives of all parties. It is 
not our intention here to discuss either the feasibility or the 
wisdom of this idea. It was undoubtedly worthy of a great 
event. Suffice it to say that it was not adopted by General 
Botha, who formed his Ministry, except as regards the two 
Natal members of it, entirely from representatives of the 
strictly party Governments which were in office in each 
colony at the time of the Union. The result was that the 
work of reconstruction immediately began to be hampered 
by the suspicions of party controversy. [t was, perhaps, 
hardly to be hoped that a party Government engaged in the 
work of re-organization could escape such suspicions, but the 
inevitable result was that Sir Starr Jameson and the party 
which he leads assumed an attitude of vigilant opposition, 
which has gradually become more pronounced as time 
passes. These suspicions found utterance during the present 
Session in a strong attack on the Government in regard to 
its reorganization of the Civil Service. This attack was 
embodied in two motions. One was proposed by Mr Jagger, 
the member for the Central Division of Cape Town, and 
attacked the Government on what is considered by some 
people to be the excessive centralization of the administra- 
tive departments in Pretoria. It is on the efficiency and ac- 
cessibilty of the service when it comes into direct contact 
with the people that the man in the street will judge of the 
success of Union and of the new machinery which Union 
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entails. It is natural, for example, that a fatmer of the 
Western Province of the Cape should view with appre- 
hension the almost total removal to Pretoria (nearly 1,000 
miles away) of the Agricultural Department, which he has 
always been accustomed to consult at Cape Town. Similarly, 
the merchant at Durban is provoked by the extra delay in- 
volved in having to communicate with the Department of 
Commerce at Pretoria instead of at Pietermaritzburg. Under 
the Aét of Union, however, Pretoria is the administrative 
capital, and the consequent shifting of the headquarters of 
the Government Departments of the old celonies has to be 
faced. 

There is no doubt, however, that the consequent centrali- 
zation has led to inconvenience, and it has also accentuated 
the dissatisfaction which the A& of Union has left among 
those who either were from the start opposed to Union or 
who, in accepting the principle of Union, favoured a federal 
as against a unitary system. It may be expected, however, 
that as time goes on and the new arrangements work more 
smoothly, the criticisms based on this aspect of the change 
will be less common. 

The other motion dealt with the reorganization of the 
machinery of Government with more special reference to 
the personnel of the service, in regard to which the Govern- 
ment was accused of having been influenced by political 
motives in their new appointments and reductions. ‘This was 
a trouble which was clearly foreseen when the constitution 
was under consideration, and the A& of Union contains a 
provision that the reorganization consequent on Union should 
be carried out on the recommendations of a Commission to 
be appointed for the purpose. The Act also provided for the 
appointment of a permanent Commission for regulating the 
service. The appointment of this latter Commission was to 
be part of legislation laying down the conditions of Public 
Service for the Union, but no such legislation has yet been 
laid before Parliament. The former Commission was ap- 


pointed, though after some delay, but its composition was 
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the subje& of considerable criticism. It was on their con- 
duct in regard to these Commissions, and to the actual 
appointments to positions in the Public Service, that the 
Government was attacked. Without entering into the merits 
of the controversy, there can be little doubt that if the 
Government, in carrying out their reorganization, had 
been supported by the recommendations of a strong and 
independent Commission, they would have avoided much 
of the suspicion and political controversy into which they 
have fallen. In the light of these discussions, the Govern- 
ment’s promised measure for regulating the Civil Service, 
placing it on a definite footing and appointing the per- 
manent Public Service Commission provided for it in the 
A& of Union, is awaited with the keenest interest, and will 
be subje€ted to a most searching criticism in Parliament. 





III. FINANCIAL RELATIONS COMMISSION 


Nix in importance to the settlement of the Civil Ser- 
vice is the defining of the financial relations between 
the central and provincial governments. The provincial 


sentiment is still very strong, and is likely to remain so for 
some time to come. It finds its embodiment at present in 
the constitution of the Provincial Councils, which was part 
of the price that had to be paid to secure Union on a unitary 
as against a federal basis. The Councils were constituted and 
entrusted with certain powers, but the Constitution pro- 
vided that all public assets and revenues belonging to any 
of the Colonies entering the Union should pass to the Union 
Government. That being so, it became necessary to lay 
down some system for providing the Councils with the reve- 
nues necessary to carry out the duties assigned to them, and 
the A&t of Union prescribed that a Commission should be 
appointed consisting of a member from each Province, with 
a chairman from the Imperial Service, and that after their 
report Parliament should make the necessary provision. The 
position is considerably complicated by the fa& that there 
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is in existence in the Cape Province alone a complete system 


of local government. In that Province, outside the muni- 
cipalities or other urban authorities, which, as in the other 
Provinces, administer their own affairs and raise their own 
revenues, there are rural Divisional Councils, entrusted with 
the management of roads and other rural matters, and acting 
as Public Health authorities, and there are also throughout 
the Province School Boards aéting as the local Education 
authorities. All these provide a definite share of the funds 
administered by them, either from school fees and other 
local revenues, or by rates imposed on owners or occupiers 
of fixed property within their respective areas. In the other 
Provinces there is no system of local taxation outside the 
municipalities. In the country distri€ts there are certain 
advisory Boards, dealing with the administration of schools 
and roads, but the whole cost of these services has been borne 
by the central Government. This charge now falls to be 
borne by the Provincial Council, in matters in which juris- 
diction is given to the Provinces by the Constitution, 
or by the Union Government in other matters as the 
case may be. 

Hitherto this distinftion has not been of praétical 
importance, as the Aét of Union provided that all expendi- 
ture previously met by the Colonial Governments should be 
defrayed from the Union Treasury, until the Commission 
above mentioned should have reported on the financial 
relations of the Union and the Provinces, and until Parlia- 
ment had made provision accordingly. At the same time the 
ratepayer in rural districts of the Cape Province has had a 
legitimate grievance since Union. He has been contributing 
to local expenditure in the Cape Province, through his rural 
Divisional Councils and School Boards, while, as a taxpayer 
of the Union, he has also been contributing to similar local 
expenditure in the other Provinces, the whole burden of 
which has been borne by Government. The Commission, 
therefore, in providing for the financial relations between 
the Union and the Provinces, had to take account of this 
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difference between the system of local government in the 
Cape and in the other Provinces. 

Although the Commissioners who sign the majority report 
are naturally cautious about expressing any opinion as to the 
probable development of the Constitution in regard to Pro- 
vincial Administration, they clearly indicate that in their 
opinion it is desirable that local government in South Africa 
should advance along the lines existing in the Cape Province, 
that is to say by the establishment of divisional councils or 
similar authorities having zating powers over comparatively 
small areas, rather than on the lines of the other Provinces, 
where all local government outside municipalities is admin- 
istered and paid for by the central authority. They realized 
that if the inequality mentioned above were not redressed 
in any permanent settlement which might be arrived at, the 
natural result would be a demand from the Cape for relief 
from the burden of local taxation. 

The question involves more than a mere matter of finance. 
It touches what has been a serious weakness in South African 
political life, more especially in the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, ever since by the discovery of gold and 
diamonds the pastoral communities of these states entered 
on their inheritance of material wealth and political and 
social troubles. In the Free State the change came more 
slowly and the difficulties of administration were less acutely 
felt. There the country was comparatively small, and the 
population was not sharply divided as between the towns 
and the country. The form of government and the duties 
required of it were simple, and, so long as its revenues were 
limited to what could be raised from the people themselves, 
its public expenditure was of the most frugal type. 

After the railway had been built through its territory, 
carrying the rapidly growing traffic between the Witwaters- 
rand and the ports, the profits earned upon it brought a 
great accession of wealth to the State Treasury, all the more 
welcome as it came without laying any perceptible burden 
on the shoulders of the people. State expenditure accord- 
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ingly began to expand, the primitive ideas of what the 
Government could and should do began to be enlarged, and 
the various distri€ts began to look to the central Govern- 
ment, and to the influence of their representatives upon it, 
to provide for them schools and roads and bridges and all 
the other things which were now regarded as necessary. 
There was no spirit of local independence as against the cen- 
tral government, nor was there any sense of distin€tion be- 
tween what was local and what was national. So long, there- 
fore, as the State Treasury could provide funds adequate 
for the reasonable satisfaction of the various demands on it, 
there was nothing to suggest the necessity or advisability of 
a local contribution to meet local needs. 

In the Free State in the conditions existing there before 
the war this arrangement worked without any serious extra- 
vagance, and indeed it is probable that, even under present 
conditions and the inflated standard of demand in private 
and public life which has fastened itself on South Africa, a 
Provincial Council in the Free State could administer its 
local affairs efficiently and economically without any sub- 
ordinate local authorities outside the larger towns. Things 
were different, however, in the Transvaal. There a new and 
mixed population thronged into the country, mining camps 
sprang up and grew into towns and with this came pressure 
on the Government to provide schools, roads, police, water, 
light and all the requirements of a population accustomed 
to a very different mode of life from that of the people 
among whom they had come. All these demands came upon 
the central Government because there was no other, and 
the growing revenues from the goldfields gave it ample 
funds to meet them. Of the people who had come in most 
were accustomed to a system of local self government, and 
indeed preferred it, and would have been willing to pay for 
it. The Government, however, which looked with an eye 
of suspicion on its new citizens and refused to admit the 
great majority of them to political rights, jealously forbade 
the creation of any separate administrative authorities 
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inside the state. When, owing to the growth of towns or to 
the requirements of traffic, expenditure became necessary, 
the Government found the money itself, or, where the ser- 
vice required was capable of yielding revenue, as in the case 
of water supply, lighting, tramways, etc., it gave concessions 
or monopolies to private companies to exploit them for 
their own profit. Of local government, i.e. the management 
of local affairs by authorities, eleCted by the local people 
and administering their own moneys, there was none before 
the war. 

After the war a new policy was adopted. In all the towns 
of the Transvaal municipalities were established with large 
powers of administration, and with powers of rating property 
and raising other local revenues. The Government ceased 
to exercise any but the most general control over the ad- 
ministration of the Councils, and left them to provide their 
own funds for their own requirements. In the country, how- 
ever, things remained as before, but the expenditure on local 
needs rapidly grew. Hundreds of thousands of pounds were 
spent on schools, on roads and bridges, on hospitals and 
police services, but to all this expenditure nothing was con- 
tributed by the inhabitants of the distri€ts benefited. There 
was no local taxation, and their contributions to the State 
revenues were just what they had been before any of these 
new requirements were thought of. All the money came 
from the magic purse of the new population of the gold- 
fields. 

This, therefore, is the question which faces the Union 
Government. Is it to move in the direCtion of a definite dis- 
tin¢tion between local and national expenditure, and of the 
establishment of local self-government with powers of local 
taxation for local purposes? Or is it to leave all administra- 
tive authority in the hands of a Central Government 
(whether that of the Union or of the Province) and confine 
local authorities to purely advisory fun¢tions? The latter 
system is that which commends itself to the country popula- 
tion, both because it is that to which they have become 
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accustomed, outside the Cape Province, and because the 
taxation of the Central Government has hitherto fallen 
very lightly on the country distri€ts. The former system 
commends itself to those who have grown up under tra- 
ditions of local self-government in other countries, and is 
advocated as offering opportunities of public work to men 
who otherwise would have none, and as providing the only 
check on the wasteful expenditure of public funds for the 
benefit of particular distridts. 

The appointment of this Commission, therefore, may be 
said to mark the parting of the ways for the Union in regard 
to local government, and the question presented was 
whether the provincial authorities should be made respon- 
sible for raising at least a definite share of the funds re- 
quired for their expenditure from revenues imposed and 
arranged by themselves, or whether the Union Government 
should be the sole taxing authority, and should feed the 
Provinces by grants calculated to meet their expenditure 
on its present scale and gradually expanding to meet any 
reasonable growth? 

The report of the Commission was presented to Parlia- 
ment in February, and consists of a majority report, signed 
by the chairman and the Cape and Transvaal members, with 
certain reservations by the Cape member, and a minority 
report signed by the representatives of Natal and the Free 
State. 

The proposals of the majority report are threefold: 





1. That the Provincial Administration should be wholly 
and solely responsible for all expenditure on the services 
assigned to it. 

2. That it should receive from the Union Government a 
block grant of one-half of the expenditure a€tually incurred 
within the year. In the Provincial expenditure is included all 
expenditure incurred in the Cape Province by divisional 
councils and school boards out of local revenues. 


3. That the remaining half should be defrayed out of 
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dire&t taxation imposed and colle&ted by the Provincial 
Council, or by local authorities within its area, dealing with 
matters which come within the scope of the Provincial 
Council. Certain taxes now levied by the Union Govern- 
ment were to be handed over to the Councils, and for the 
rest the Councils were left to exercise their powers of 
raising a rate on fixed property within their area. 





The minority report proposed that the Union should make 
over certain revenues to the Provinces, and that the balance 
of existing Provincial expenditure should be provided by a 
grant from the Union Treasury at a certain rate per head of 
population. This would automatically grow, as population 
increased, and might be expected to provide for any normal 
increase in Provincial expenditure. 

The Government’s first a€tion on this Report was the 
obvious one of summoning the Provincial Executives to a 
conference at Cape Town, and in his budget speech, de- 
livered on March 22, the Finance Minister informed the 
country of the terms provisionally agreed upon between him 
and the Provincial Executives. The basis of the agreement 


was the acceptance of the principle aides the report of 
the majority of the commission, viz. 


1. Responsibility of the Provincial Councils for their own 
expenditure, subje¢t to a grant from the Union Treasury, 
and 

2. Limitation of the Union grants to one-half of the 
total expenditure in each Province. 


This principle, however, if adopted without modification 
would have had the effeét of requiring the Provinces of the 
Orange Free State, Natal and the Transvaal to impose dire€ 
taxation at once, because the revenues which would accrue 
to these Provinces from the existing taxes which the com- 
mission proposed to transfer to the Provincial Councils 
would not of themselves have been adequate, together with 
the grant from the Union Treasury, to meet the expendi- 
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ture. These three Provincial Councils, therefore, would 
have been faced with the necessity of exercising their powers 
of direét taxation to make up the deficiency, and the only 
dire&t taxation which in praétice they could levy was a rate 
on landed property. In the Cape Province there would have 
been no such necessity because the resources derived from 
the taxes proposed to be transferred to the Province, together 
with the local revenues raised by divisional councils and 
school boards, would have been more than sufficient to pro- 
vide the half of the Provincial expenditure left unprovided 
for by the Union grant. 

The result of the recommendations of the majority of the 
Commission, therefore, if applied without modification, was 
to drive the three other Provinces to have recourse to a 
system of local taxation, similar to that existing in the Cape 
Province, whether imposed dire&tly by the Councils or 
through a system of subordinate local authorities. 

This was a position which the Government was unwilling 
to face. The Provincia] Executives naturally used the argu- 
ments which had found favour with the Commissioners who 
signed the minority report, viz.: That if there was any fresh 
taxation to be imposed it should be done by the Union 
Government and not by the Provinces. They argued, seeing 
that by the terms of the A& of Union the Union Treasury 
had appropriated all the public revenues previously belong- 
ing to the four Colonies, that these revenues had so far been 
sufficient to meet all expenditure both of the Union and 
the Provinces, and that in any division of revenues as be- 
tween the Union and the Provinces, the Provinces were 
entitled to be equipped with funds sufficient to meet their 
share of the public expenditure which had fallen to them 
under the Constitution. In the end, as usual, a compromise 
was arrived at, by which the Union Government secured 
from the Provincial Fxecutives acceptance of the principle 
stated above, on condition of making such subsidiary 
arrangements as would relieve the three Provinces from the 
immediate necessity of resorting to new taxation. 
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They secured this in the case of the Transvaal by assign- 
ing to that Province the whole revenue derived from the 
Pass fees (registration fees) on native labourers, instead of 
one-half only which the Commission’s report had recom- 
mended. In the case of the Orange Free State and Natal 
they got over the difficulty by offering a grant or dole for a 
period of ten years, sufficient to render the Councils inde- 
pendent of fresh taxation so long as they do not exceed their 
present expenditure. 

On paper, therefore, the principle is accepted of the local 
responsibility of the several Provinces for one-half of the 
provincial expenditure; but in pra¢tice the three Provinces 
which have not at present a system of local taxation are pro- 
te€ted, so long as their expenditure does not exceed its pre- 
sent limit, from the necessity of having recourse to it. It 
remains to be seen whether the acceptance by these Pro- 
vinces of the principles referred to will be more than an 
academic one, i.e. whether, when their present revenues 
prove insufficient for their requirements, they will make 
up the deficiency by local taxation, or turn to the Union 
Treasury and ask for more. 

A further question is whether the Provincial Councils 
constituted under the A& of Union will provide suitable 
machinery for the work of local government, or whether the 
system of divisional councils and school boards now in force 
in the Cape Province will be accepted in the other three Pro- 
vinces. If the growth of expenditure in these Provinces leads 
to the imposition of a tax on land, that in itself will probably 
tend to bring about a devolution in local government, since 
the incidence of a land tax is fairer, and the difficulties of 
valuation less, when it takes the form of a rate levied over a 
small area to meet certain definite expenditi re falling on the 
inhabitants of that area. In that case the position of the 
Provincial Council might possibly become that of a fifth 
wheel to the coach. This indeed is foreshadowed by the 
Commissioners, though they did not regard it as within 
their reference to make recommendations on the consti- 
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tution of the Provincial Councils. They indicate, however, 
that the local government of the future may be adminis- 
tered by authorities a€ting in smaller areas than the present 
Provincial Councils, and possibly combining in one authority 
the work now done in the Cape Province by the divi- 
sional councils and school boards. If such a development 
should take place it is certainly hard to see what place there 
would be for the Provincial Councils. The abolition of these 
Councils, however, with the consequent obliteration of the 
identity of the four Colonies which formed the Union, 
would involve a constitutional change of such importance 
that it is not likely to come about in the near future. 


South Africa. March, 1912. 








NEW ZEALAND 


I. LOCAL POLITICS 


HE last New Zealand article brought the narrative 

of events down to the close of the General Eleétion, 
when the returns from the second ballots had just come in, 
and it was then pointed out that the two chief parties were 
apparently even, and that the balance of power was in the 
hands of four Labour and two Independent members. Since 
that time public attention has been focussed upon the poli- 
tical situation, and the public interest has been profoundly 
stirred. In the first place the result of the ele€tion came as a 
complete surprise. True, it was generally thought that the 
Opposition party would gain a number of seats, but few 
people, if any, appreciated the strength of the rising wave of 
sentiment throughout the country, hostile to the administra- 
tion of Sir Joseph Ward. The pronounced and unexpected 
success of the Opposition at the first ballot depressed the 
Ministerialists and stimulated the following of Mr Massey; 
one noticeable result being that in these eleCtorates where 
the contest at the second ballot lay between ministerial and 
independent or labour candidates the latter grew more 
vigorous and outspoken in their condemnation of the Ward 
administration, and thereby strengthened their bid for the 
genuine Opposition vote. In several cases they boldly 
pledged themselves to vote against the Government on a no 
confidence motion. The result was that indicated in the last 
letter, and the situation was unprecedented and interesting. 
For the first time in twenty years a serious breach had been 
made in the Liberal phalanx, a serious rupture had taken 
place between Liberalism and Labour. 

Sir Joseph Ward did not at once resign, but (quite reason- 
ably) determined to meet the House. Instead of waiting 
until June, however, he recognized the propriety of ascer- 
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taining his real position by arranging for an early session in 
February. In the meanwhile speculation was rife as to the 
votes of the independent and unpledged Labour members, 
prognostications and rumours from both sides varying 
almost from hour to hour. 

The House met on February 15.'The Governor’s speech, 
though vague and nebulous upon some points, marked a 
distin€&t movement towards the Labour party and was obvi- 
ously intended to secure the allegiance of the wavering but 
important few. Among the measures foreshadowed were the 
following: 





1. Reconstruétion of the Upper House by providing that 
some of the members should be eleéted by the members of 
the House of Representatives, some appointed by the Gover- 
nor, and some chosen by the local provincial councils, which 
it was suggested should be set up under a new scheme of 
local government. 

2. Wider powers for resumption of land for settlement. 
It was suggested that the price should be fixed by a Land 
Purchase Board, but should be subje& to increase or diminu- 
tion according as the price received by the Government 
upon subdivision was greater or smaller than the price so 
fixed. 

3. Amendment of the Arbitration Aét by a provision that 
the President need not be a lawyer. 

4. Revision of the tariff, a reduction of duty on tobacco 
being specially mentioned. 

5. The establishment of a commission of industrial in- 
vestigation to report upon labour conditions and kindred 
problems. 

6. Legislation (no details given) against trusts and com- 
bines. 

7. Establishment of a bureau of justice to advise and de- 
fend without charge. 

8. Establishment of a state iron industry, and the 
acquisition of a state coal mine for Auckland. 
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g. Vaguely stated provisions for voluntary profit-sharing 
enterprises, cottage farms for workers, co-operative fruit 
farms and farmers’ banks. 

10. A state note issue. 

11. Extension of free education. 

Such a programme was startling indeed, after the com- 
parative legislative quietness of Sir Joseph Ward’s term of 
office, and went far beyond any promises made during the 
eleCtoral campaign. It undoubtedly helped, however, to 
attraé the support of the Labour party. 

On February 20, as an amendment to the address, Mr 
Massey moved in reply thata paragraph beadded stating that 
the Government did not possess the confidence of the House. 
The debate on this amendment lasted till Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 27. It at once became apparent that the Ministry as 
then constituted could not continue. Whatever the fate of 
the party might be, a reconstruction was obviously de- 
manded. Sir Joseph Ward boldly stated that he was per- 
sonally prepared to join the rank and file of the party and 
thus leave the way open for a complete reconstru¢tion, and it 
seems to have been recognized by the press throughout New 
Zealand that sweeping changes would have to be made in 
the personnel of the Cabinet, even if the Opposition party 
was unable to turn the Government out. It was equally clear 
that in effe€ting any such change the forces of Labour must 
be recognized and conciliated. 

Sir Joseph Ward’s aétion had the result which he hoped 
for, but in all probability hardly expected. During the debate 
two Labour members, who had absolutely pledged them- 
selves to their constituents to vote in favour of a no confi- 
dence motion, announced their intention of breaking their 
pledges. They offered as their justification the plea that 
they were only pledged to vote against the Ward Ministry, 
and that the Prime Minister’s promise of resignation by him 
and a reconstruction of the Cabinet relieved them from the 
obligation. As far as we know, no serious attempt has been 
made by the Liberal press to support this remarkable view. 
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It is, no doubt, probable that the main determination which 
the members in question had when they pledged themselves 
to the ele€tors was to turn out the Ward Government rather 
than to put the Opposition in. Probably, too, they would 
later have turned upon Mr Massey, at all events unless he 
was prepared to make large concessions to their party. The 
Labour attitude was quite intelligible and was frankly stated 
by an unpledged member when he said that he would suck 
one party dry and then the other until he got what he 
wanted. But the pledges given were clear and distinét, and 
there was an honourable way in which the members in ques- 
tion could have redeemed the promise upon which they 
were elected and at the same time have maintained their 
principles. They could have voted Sir Joseph Ward out of 
office and then forced Mr Massey to go to the country again. 
They determined, however, to support Sir Joseph Ward 
upon the assurance, as they explicitly stated, that the re- 
construction referred to would be made. Upon the division 
being taken, on February 27, it was found that the voting 
was equal (39 to 39), and the Speaker exercised his casting 
vote against the no confidence motion. 

Parliament was then prorogued until March 30, and may 
not meet again until June. In the meantime a drastic recon- 
struction must be made. Sir Joseph Ward’s offer of resig- 
nation was somewhat ambiguous and uncertain in its terms, 
but in view of the way in which it was taken by the members 
mentioned above, and accepted in its fullest significance by 
most of the newspapers, it seems certain that he will at least 
retire from the position of first Minister, and possibly from 
the Cabinet altogether.* 





* The Cabinet has, since the writing of the above, been reconstructed as 
follows : 


Hon. Tuomas Mackenzie ... Prime Minister, Minister of Lands and 
. Minister of Agriculture. 
Hon. A. M. Myzrs_.... ... Minister of Finance, Minister of De- 
fence and Minister of Railways. 
Hon. W. D. S. MacDonatp ... Minister of Native Affairs and Minister 
of Public Works. 
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So we are brought to an interesting and momentous 
period in our political history. For the first time in twenty 
years the two chief parties are balanced, the Liberal and 
Labour combination has been broken, and Labour holds the 
balance of power. The continuous Ministry has received a 
shock from which it may not recover, and we are entering 
upon a new epoch, pregnant with possibilities but most dif- 
ficult to forecast. That there will be a shifting of parties with 
new lines of cleavage seems certain. It will no longer be, as it 
has been for ten years, the Ins against the Outs, but large 
questions of policy will almost surely come before the people, 
and around these the parties will for some time be grouped. 
Any reconstruéted Cabinet from the party now in power 
must, if it is to have any chance of holding office, be strongly 
tinged with Labour sentiment, and this is bound to cause 
some division in the Liberal ranks, both in the House and in 
the country. The state of parties is so even that any shifting 
of votes means a change, while the result of another appeal 
to the country is entirely a matter of conjeCture. 

Some reference has already been made in the pages of the 
Rounp Tas ze to the continuous Ministry of the last twenty 
years, but in view of the present disturbed state of politics 
and the growing importance of the Labour party a further 
consideration of that and the other great continuous 
Ministry will not be without a general interest. For the 
phenomenon is not new in New Zealand history, and the 
causes will almost certainly recur. The “ continuous Minis- 
try” has been the most interesting and striking feature of 
New Zealand political history since 1872. The name is given, 








Hon. J. A. Hanan... ... Minister of Education and Minister ot 
Justice. 
Hon. G. Laurenson.... ... Minister of Customs, Minister ot 
Labour and Minister of Marine. 
Hon. G. W. Russe. ... ... Minister of Public Health and Minister 
of Internal Affairs. 
. J. Corvin.. see .... Minister of Mines. 
. HG. Eu the Postmaster General. 


7 E Raxcimiroa (Dr Buca) Members of the Executive Council. 
. T. Buxron ae ; 
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says Mr W. P. Reeves, “ to a shifting combination, or rather 
series of combinations, among public men, by which the 
Cabinet was from time tc time modified without being 
completely changed at any one time.” 

One such Ministry, with brief interludes from 1877 to 
1879 and from 1884 to 1887 (when Grey and Stout re- 
spectively held office), fills the period from 1872 to 1891, 
while another has occupied the Government benches from 
1891 to the present time. The leaders of the first were, at 
different times, Vogel, Atkinson, Hall and Whitaker; of the 
second Ballance, Seddon and Ward. Without considering 
these two Ministries in detail, it is worth while to note the 
faéts which explain their development and a consideration 
of which suggests a probable recurrence of the phenomenon 
in the future. 

From 1872 to 1875 the vital question of New Zealand 
politics was the abolition of the provincial system of govern- 
ment, and when in the latter year the provincialists were 
decisively beaten few topics of first importance remained. 
The Government, too, was just entering upon the famous 
policy of borrowing for public works. Finance and adminis- 
tration thus became the matters of greatest moment, and 
after a comparatively short tenure of office the party in 
power succeeded in strongly entrenching its position. The 
possession of the Treasury Benches gave it a great advantage 
over those in opposition, and a change of government be- 
came increasingly difficult. This advantage, inevitable in 
any country where the functions of government are mainly 
administrative, and where few questions of national policy, 
and none of foreign policy, are being agitated, was increased 
by the fa&t that the Government borrowed largely and 
embarked upon many great public works. The nine pro- 
vinces had lost their local government, but the “nine 
sturdy mendicants ” remained. In any new and expanding 
country the power of the purse is enormous, although it be 
exercised with the utmost fairness and impartiality. Every 
pound of public money spent, even upon obvious and inevit- 
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able works, increases the hold of the Ministry, and a very 
moderate dexterity in the doling out of grants enables a 
party, once firmly established, constantly to strengthen its 
hold upon the country. It must also be remembered that in 
a new country the distin€tion or cleavage between Liberals 
and Conservatives, though nominally retained, is much 
slighter than that between parties in England. Political 
opportunism, too, is more conspicuous, and a strong Oppo- 
sition often succeeds in forcing its views upon Ministers and 
their supporters, gaining a victory upon principle without 
turning the Government out. It was thus that in 1879 Grey 
forced his adversaries to take the first step towards manhood 
suffrage by granting a vote to persons having only residen- 
tial, and not property, qualification; it was thus that in 
1889 the Atkinson Ministry acquiesced in the proposal to 
abolish plural voting. It was thus that, time and again, Sed- 
don routed a determined attack made upon him and trium- 
phantly turned to his advantage the measures advocated by 
his opponents. In the end, of course, the long tenure of 
power brings about its own destrudtion. Security breeds 
carelessness, perhaps corruption; length of office inspires 
mistrust, discontent and envy. An office, too, which is only 
executive seldom survives a period of commercial depres- 
sion. So it proved in New Zealand. 

The downfall of the Conservative party in 1891 was 
brought about by bad times, by the inevitable rea¢tion 
against a long administration, and by the rising of a strong 
tide of democratic feeling and a strong movement in favour of 
radical legislative changes. The Liberal party was returned 
with a majority, and Mr John Ballance formed a Ministry 
in succession to that of Sir Harry Atkinson. With Ballance 
began the second continuous Ministry, destined to hold office 
without intermission for no less than twenty years, during 
fifteen of which Seddon occupied the position of Prime 
Minister. His long ascendancy was due in part to his re- 
markable amalgamation of the Liberal and Labour parties, 
in part to the great prosperity, due to many causes, which 
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the colony enjoyed for many years, in part to his legislative 
programme, which fascinated the Radicals without unduly 
alarming the cautious Liberals, and in part to the powerful 
personality of the man himself. But even the stanchest 
follower must recognize that Seddon’s triumph illustrates as 
well the truth of the contention that the secret of long office 
in New Zealand is the administrative control of the country. 
Every year saw millions borrowed and spent, and even had 
he been superhumanly free from the opportunism of the 
politician such an expenditure must inevitably have con- 
solidated large se€tions of ele€tors in his favour. Few people, 
indeed, realize how small a period of Seddon’s domination 
is covered by his great legislative achievements. Coming into 
power in 1893, he proceeded at once to carry an ambitious 
programme into execution; 1894 saw the passing of a Fac- 
tories A&t, the Government Advances to Settlers A&, the 
Lands for Settlement Aét, the Shops and Shops Assistants 
A&G, and the establishment of the system of Conciliation and 
Arbitration for the settlement of industrial disputes. 1896 
held the Female Law Praétitioners A& and an A& pro- 
viding for Rating on Unimproved Values. In 1898 the 
system of Old Age Pensions was introduced, but no other 
important measure. In 1899 the State embarked in the 
business of accident insurance, but from that time on, if we 
omit non-party reforms, the legislative energy of Parliament 
began to flag. In 1900 the only noticeable measure was the 
adoption of the English Workers Compensation for Acci- 
dents Aét. Since then the only important legislative depar- 
tures under Seddon were the State Fire Insurance A& of 
1903 and certain provisions for State erection of Workers’ 
Dwellings (1905). 

Upon the death of Seddon, Sir Joseph Ward succeeded to 
a secure command, and for a time bade fair to hold on in- 
definitely. The legislative springs, however, showed few 
signs of renewed activity. Few measures of policy were be- 
fore the country, and the one great controversial topic, land 
settlement, was not regarded as a party question. The old 
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union between Liberalism and Labour showed signs of 
dissolution, and Labour was not strong enough to force the 
pace. Administration thus became once more the chief 
question of pra¢tical politics, and it was upon this issue that 
the elections were frankly fought in 1908 and ’11. The result 
of the latter showed that the long attack of the Opposition 
had been effeétive, and that the people were desirous of a 
change of government. 

Once more the situation is confused, but unless a strong 
and aétive Radical party arises—strong in numbers and bent 
upon large measures of policy—it seems likely that adminis- 
tration will soon become again the chief political topic, and 
that so long as times are buoyant and borrowed money con- 
tinues to flow in, any Ministry which succeeds in holding 
office for a session will long retain its place and power. 





II. LABOUR UNREST 


EXT to the General Ele€tion the topic which has 

aroused the greatest interest has been the prevalence 
of industrial unrest. Strikes, a€tual or threatened, have 
darkened the prospe¢t for some time past. 

The system of industrial conciliation and arbitration was 
introduced in 1894, and with frequent minor modifications 
from time to time has been maintained ever since. Under 
the law as it now stands provision is made for the settlement 
of disputes between masters and men by a reference in the 
first instance to a Council of Conciliation, upon which both 
sides are represented, and then in case of failure to reach a 
satisfactory settlement to the Court of Arbitration, which 
proceeds to determine the matters in issue and to make an 
award binding upon the whole industry concerned. The 
system at first purported to restrain all strikes and lock-outs, 
but under the present Act two provisions only deal with this 
subject and may be roughly summarized as follows: 
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(1) A penalty is imposed upon any person, union, or asso- 
ciation who or which, being engaged in an industry to which 
an award or industrial agreement applies, is party in any way 
to a strike or lock-out. 

(z) As to certain industries—relating to gas, electricity, 
water, milk, meat, coal, ferries, tramways and railways— 
whether subject to an award or not, a penalty is imposed upon 
any person, union or association who or which is party to a 
strike or lock-out unless fourteen days’ notice has first been 
given. 





Without going into details it may fairly be said that the 
past two years have shown that the system has entirely 
broken down in the sense that a powerful se€tion of em- 
ployés has indicated that no legislative provisions will deter 
it from using the weapon of the strike. Plainly, therefore, the 
system must be destroyed or very materially altered, for if 
the prohibitions are mere bruta fulmina the sooner they are 
removed from the statute book the better. For many years 
the arbitration system effeCtually prevented strikes but only 
while the victory rested substantially with the workers. 
Undoubtedly, too, it did much for the weaker bodies of 
wage earners, and materially prevented sweating. Now, 
however, it is realized by the more aggressive and militant 
bodies that little more is to be gained by compulsory arbi- 
tration and the old weapon of the strike is once again brought 
out of the armoury. Quite naturally legislation is powerless 
to restrain its use. 

For some time past numerous applications have been 
made for cancellation of the registration of workers’ unions, 
the objeé of this being to enable them to join in or assist a 
strike without danger to their funds under the penal pro- 
visions, and trouble has been brewing for well over a year. 
During the past three months both the provisions to which 
reference has been made above have been openly and de- 
liberately violated. The employés of the Wellington City 
Tramways (a municipal undertaking) struck without giving 
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the notice required by the Act, and strikes have taken place 
in industries which are subjeét to awards. At the moment of 
writing there is grave apprehension of a general strike under 
the control and guidance of the New Zealand Federation of 
Labour, and the industrial outlook is lamentably dark. 





Il]. THE JAPANESE IN THE PACIFIC 


OME interest has been taken locally in the recent 

announcement in the newspapers that a new Japanese 
steamship service is to be established from one of the Japanese 
ports or from Singapore, to open up a trade with the South 
Sea Islands. This information was given to the Sydney 
Morning Herald by Mr A. W. McLean, an official of the 
British Embassy in Tokio, who is staying in Sydney at the 
present time. He said that the Japanese Government had 
offered a subsidy for this service, and it was quite likely that 
it would begin in March. It would not be run by the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, but by another company, and would probably 
for the present confine its operations to the Caroline and 
Gilbert groups and outlying islands. 

“They will no doubt go to other places, too, if they can 
get in, but I guess you’ll go raising objeCtions,”” Mr McLean 
remarked, “ if they start cutting into the trade of the British 
Solomons or Fiji.” 

There was already, he mentioned, a Japanese syndicate 
headed by Mr Kumine, growing cocoanuts in the Admiralty 
Islands, and others would follow. There was a big demand 
in Japan for island produéts. They were large buyers of 
phosphates, of shells for button making, tortoiseshell, and 
other things. Already, though Australians might not be 
aware of the fact, Japanese schooners regularly visited out- 
lying islands, from which they gathered bird skins and any- 
thing else of value. Their plan was, when they came to an 
uninhabited island, to leave a few members of their crew 
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there to colle& the produéts of the place, and to call back 
for them in two or three months’ time. 

Mr McLean further pointed out that Japan had a popu- 
lation of about fifty million people, and the peculiar thing 
was that they did not care much for their own colonies, such 
as Hokkaido, on the north of Yezzo, or the southern half of 
Saghalien, ceded to them by the Russians. Many went to 
Korea and Manchuria, but they were pra¢tically barred from 
Canada and America, and they were barred from Australia. 
Where was the overflow to go? He did not think that Aus- 
tralia need fear them, but they were looking toward the 
South Sea Islands, and he did not see how they could be 
kept from going there. 

Some comments on this announcement were made to 
another Sydney paper by Dr Dorsey, a representative of one 
of the leading American journals. 

“* When I was in Japan a little while ago,” he remarked, “I 
heard of this new company forming, and I know also from 
personal experience that every ship that comes south to 
practically any of the islands of the Northern Pacific brings 
with it one or two, or perhaps more, Japanese. And they are 
not poor, ignorant, uneducated Japanese. It is almost safe 
to say that there are no Japanese of this type. The men who 
are coming south are clever men, many of them skilled 
tradesmen, many of them university men, pretty well all of 
them soldiers who fought in the Russo-Japanese war. I know 
that in the Admiralty Islands, for instance, there is a 
Japanese who is quite a little rajah in his way. He has his 
steam launch and his little fleet, and he flits about from 
island to island just as though he were the Governor. 

“There can be no doubt about it that one of Japan’s 
ideals is to gain sway over the trade of the Pacific. That is a 
very laudable ambition, and we cannot objeét to it. Australia 
cannot object to it either. The only attitude that she can 
adopt is to keep awake to see that no other end is in view, 
and, anyhow, to prevent Japan from grabbing all the trade.” 

“Tf the Japanese get Manchuria,” he added, “ they will 
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not, I fancy, worry about countries or islands to the south of 
them. But if they do not, then they will come south. The 
United States is against them in their desire for Manchuria. 
So is China, of course. Every day that passes makes Man- 
churia harder for them to get. 

“ But, as I say, the islands are their smaller obje€tive now 
as a sort of preliminary. 

“ Another significant faét is that they have given up 
worrying about the Philippines, and are concentrating on all 
these smaller islands.” 





IV. COMMONWEALTH AND DOMINION 


NDER the heading of “A Staggering Prophecy ” 
Australian papers report Mr Fisher, the Federal Prime 
Minister, as saying that New Zealand will probably be in 
the Federation within twenty years, and that an agreement 
for joint defence will be brought about within five years.* 
Before venturing any comment, it may be well to set 
down some further pronouncements which throw light on 
this prophecy. 
At the Hobart Labour Conference, which was held 
earlier in Januaty, Mr Fisher carried a resolution in these 
terms: 


“‘ Being impressed with the belief that the interests, 
welfare and safety of the Commonwealth and New 
Zealand are mutually bound up with each other, this 
Conference is of opinion that it is extremely desirable 
that closer political, industrial and commercial relations 
should be established between the two countries.” 


Although this resolution does not expressly specify 
federation as part of the programme, yet later on Mr Fisher 
declared that 


“ the Dominion would undoubtedly favour the federa- 
tion of the two peoples, as both recognized that the 
* The Melbourne Age, Jan. 22, 1912. 
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fate of the one would be the fate of the other if they 
ever happened to come into contact with greater 
peoples more powerful than themselves.” 





The subje€t is clearly very much in the Prime Minister’s 
thoughts, for he again returned to it at the annual luncheon 
of the Australian Natives Association—a body which did an 
immense amount of work in earlier days towards making 
Australian Federation a paramount political issue. At this 
meeting Mr Fisher expressed the belief that it was the wish 
of the Australian people, as well as of the Government, 
that the people of New Zealand should join with them in 
the defence of the Pacific. 


“The fate and destiny of Australia and New Zealand 
were the same and they should be united in the 
defence of these distant lands that were held by people 
of the same thought and the same political system.” 


Mr Deakin, who also spoke, said that New Zealand was 
represented when the first draft convention for Union was 
prepared, and “ from that day to this they (i.e. the Aus- 
tralians) had never ceased to hold out every inducement to 
their brothers across that narrow strip of sea.” 

Since then the Federal Government has decided to take 
action to secure closer union with New Zealand, at first in 
commercial and defence relations, but with the ultimate 
aim of getting New Zealand to become a State in, the 
Federation. 

It is not easy to say how far these pronouncements repre- 
sent the views of the Australian people as well as of their 
political leaders. But it stands to the credit of Mr Fisher 
that he should be anxious to open up the whole subje@, 
however incredible to the people of New Zealand may seem 
his suggestion that New Zealand will some day federate with 
Australia. His present activity in seeking closer union with 
New Zealand in commerce and defence, his negotiations 
with Canada for a fiscal treaty, and the support which he 
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gave at the Imperial Conference to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
proposal (suggested by his own resolution) to set up a 
Royal Commission to promote commercial intercourse 
within the Empire, demonstrate in the most practical 
manner that Mr Fisher and the Federal Labour party are 
not, as their earlier critics contended, entirely consumed 
by a “Chinese jealousy of the outside world,” and absorbed 
in a process of national introspeCtion. 

So far Mr Fisher’s proposals have not been discussed in 
New Zealand except in a general way by the newspapers. 
One paper, in repudiating his proposal for Federation, 
claimed that it only showed “ that one colonial may be as 
ignorant of the trend of political thought in a neighbouring 
colony as the most stay-at-home Briton.” But this re- 
fleCtion applies equally to the people both of New Zealand 
and Australia as regards each other, and if Mr Fisher merely 
succeeds in promoting an intelligent discussion of our 
mutual interests we can afford to forgive his miscatculation 
as to the trend of political thought in New Zealand. 

It would be interesting to discover the process of reasoning 
by which Mr Fisher concluded that New Zealand might 
even within twenty years surrender its autonomy and 
become transformed into a federal state in a Commonwealth 
from which it is separated by 1,200 miles of sea, because 
there is probably no question in which the people of New 
Zealand are so unanimous as in their resolve to preserve their 
individual nationality. Every year since New Zealand 
declined to become an original State in the Federa- 
tion has only served to develop her consciousness of a 
separate career, and to convince her of the force of the 
arguments which kept her out of the Federation. Mr Bal- 
lance expressed the national conviCtion in a sentence when 
he said in 1891, “ Looked at from every point of view the 
whole weight of the argument is against New Zealand 
entering into any federation except a federation with the 
Mother Country.” The Royal Commission which investi- 
gated the whole question in 1900 were unanimous against 
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Federation. Every paper that has written on the question 
since Mr Fisher spoke has scouted the idea and treated the 
question as one to be regarded as finally closed. One quota- 
tion from the New Zealand Herald serves as a sample, and 
also shows the same saving qualification as to Imperial 
Federation as was made by Mr Ballance: 





“ There can be so little doubt upon the attitude of the 
New Zealand public towards any scheme of political 
federation with Australia—otherwise than by some 
Imperial Federation scheme which aimed at drawing 
all the British States more closely together—that no 
responsible New Zealand statesman would venture to 
champion it. We do not propose to surrender our 
autonomy without sound cause—and the sound cause 
is positively non-existent.” 


It is true that Mr Fisher may reply by recalling the fa 
that the first proposal for Australian Federation was 
“ sreeted with shouts of laughter ” but if his prophecy is 
correct it will have to prove itself by the event and not by 
any demonstrable tendency in New Zealand political 


thought. 

But, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier has said, “ autonomy does not 
mean antagonism,” and therefore New Zealand has held out 
the glad hand to Mr Fisher’s proposal for a fiscal treaty. Here 
again, however, Mr Fisher’s suggestion “ that there should 
be a very full reciprocity between the Dominion and the 
Commonwealth amounting even to Free trade ” states the 
possibilities of the case much too broadly. The same idea of 
free trade was put forward by the Federal Postmaster- 
General twelve months ago. It is safe to say that the pro- 
posal will be discussed on its merits without any fear on the 
part of New Zealand that commercial union may lead to 
political union. But the history of the treaty arranged in 
1906 by Mr Seddon, just before his death, does not promise 
that any new treaty will be other than very limited in its 
scope. The fact is that the New Zealand Parliament by an 
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almost unanimous vote refused to ratify the Seddon treaty 
which was by no means a free-trade treaty, and yet Mr 
Fisher says its fault was that it did not go far enough. Unless 
he means that the concessions offered by Australia did not 
go far enough his chances of success in this venture are very 
restricted. In primary produ¢ts both the Dominion and the 
Commonwealth find a hungry and evergrowing market on 
the other side of the world, and have little occasion to look 
to each other for raw material. Except for the hardwood 
timbers which New Zealand gets from Australia, for softer 
timbers and occasional supplies of oats which Australia gets 
from New Zealand, and for the wines and fruits which 
Australia can offer New Zealand, the items on which a 
bargain can be struck do not appear numerous. As regards 
manufaCtures, neither country has reached the exporting 
stage to any marked extent. In any case, the large scale 
produétion which results from the greater population and 
wealth of Australia would probably swamp New Zealand 
industries or lead to their transference to the larger Aus- 
tralian centres. Meanwhile the utmost goodwill has been 
displayed by New Zealand towards a fiscal treaty, and the 
only obstacle to immediate negotiations is the instability of 
New Zealand political parties. 

By far the most important item in Mr Fisher’s list of 
overtures is that of a joint naval agreement. Here is ample 
room for friendly discussion and wise counsel, for it is 
absurd to suggest that New Zealand is irrevocably com- 
mitted to its present policy of an annual subsidy to the 
British Navy. The fa is as has been frequently stated in 
the Rounp Taste that the New Zealand Parliament has 
never had an opportunity to discuss the question, as its 
representatives never announce their views till they leave 
for the Imperial Conferences, and never discuss them when 
they return. The whole question of New Zealand Naval 
policy was outlined in the Rounp Taste for December, 
1911, and the question was there raised as to whether New 
Zealand has acted wisely in refusing the Australian invita- 
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tion to join hands in the establishment of an Australian 
fleet unit. The Australian correspondent of the Rounp 
Tas e will no doubt furnish its readers with a reliable view 
of Commonwealth opinion on the matter. But if the views 
expressed by the Melbourne Age are in any way representa- 
tive of Australian opinion, the outlook is not hopeful for an 
impartial consideration of the problem. That paper scorn- 
fully and almost hysterically repudiates the suggestion that 
the Australian people are yearning for naval union. “ Time 
was,” it says, “ when we would have gladly accepted New 
Zealand as a full partner in the Australian Federation. But 
she spurned our offers and solicitations and deliberately 
elected to work out her destiny on independent lines. When 
Australia, looking with a penetrating gaze into the future, 
started to build a navy of her own, New Zealand drew her 
skirts aside.” The article goes on to compare the self-reliance, 
self-containment and self-defence of Australia with the 
attitude of New Zealand, which is to “hire her defence 
from Britain.” It declares that all New Zealand can offer to 
Australia is a money gift, and that the people of Australia 
would be madmen to accept it. The Australian navy has 
been designed for Australian necds, and “cannot possibly be 
wrought to minister to alien (sic) needs except at the ex- 
pense of a complete economic and constitutional revolu- 
tion.” In view of this style of argument it is comforting to 
find Mr Fisher declaring with emphasis that “ the views of 
the press are no safe guide to the political thought of the 
sober-minded citizens of this great country,” even though 
his declaration was made before the article was written. 
For if New Zealand is to be condemned for “ hiring her 
defence” from Britain, and, at the same time, is to be 
excluded from joining forces with Australia, what course is 
left to her? She may have all the material for an independent 
national existence, but no one has yet suggested that her 
development has proceeded far enough to justify her in 
running a navy on her own account. The nexus established 
by a cash payment to Britain is not the most satisfactory, for, 
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as Lord Selborne said in 1902, it is merely the relation of the 
man who pays to the man who supplies. But until some 
form of Imperial Federation is created it is the only 
feasible plan for New Zealand, unless it is allowed to join 
in the Australian scheme. No doubt on a joint naval agree- 
ment New Zealand would want a share in the control of the 
fleet unit, and it is, maybe, the consideration of this diffi- 
culty which has driven Mr Fisher to conclude that the sim- 
plest course is for New Zealand to join the Australian 
Federation as a full member.‘But could not a common Aus- 
tralasian Council be created for naval control, pending the 
coming into existence of an Imperial organization? At any 
rate the present divergence of policy between New Zealand 
and Australia is cumbrous and unsatisfactory. It is not 
sufficient for the Age to declare that Australia’s navy is 
required for Australian needs without recognizing that one 
of the vital needs of Australia is that New Zealand should be 
as secure as Australia. The danger of New Zealand is the 
danger of Australia, and it is incredible that anyone can be 
blind to the fate of Australia if New Zealand became the 
base for a hostile fleet. 





It is true that most of the New Zealand papers have 
declared against any change in our present naval policy. 
But it is by no means improbable that if the question were 
fully discussed the alternative of joining forces with Austra- 


lia might not be seen to be the sounder policy. For that 
reason Mr Fisher’s overtures should be welcomed to the 


point at least of impartial discussion. We may not listen to 


his preaching of the gospel of federation, but there is no 
reason why we should decline to hear him on the question of 


a naval agreement. 


New Zealand. March, 1912. 








